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THE LABOR QUESTION. 


By Apert S. BOLLEs. 


I. THe PAyMENT OF LABOR. 
ro 


This question has attracted more attention in EuROPE, especi- 
ally in ENGLAND, than here; for there laborers have been paid less 
and have suffered more, and they have oftener resorted to strikes 
and other rude methods to increase their wages. Yet the wave of 
discontent has reached our shore, and is breaking, with more or less 
fury, over every part of the land. Not a more important question 
in political economy calls for settlement; not one is likely to give 
rise to graver difficulties and greater suffering before a settlement 
is reached. 

We propose to start at the bottom of the question ; and lying 
there are the motives of the employer and employed, which must 
be carefully analyzed. Such an analysis does not reveal very 
admirable natures in either class. Of course some men are less 
selfish than others, and gladly do we note the fact whenever it 
is possible. This, however, cannot always be done. We must 
enter into a general analysis of the motives of men, and if this 
reveals much selfishness existing in both classes, any one who 
will go through the analysis for himself, we think, will find it to 
be correct. 
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The contest between capitalist and laborer is a contest between 
present and accumulated labor. Capital is labor saved, nothing 
more.* The contest is between him who has saved his labor, or 
inherited it, and him who has less. It ss a contest of the laborer 
with the laborer, after all. 


There is a very gradual shading between the capitalist having 
many millions, and the laborer having nothing except his brains 
and limbs. One man has a vast fortune, another a hundred 
thousand dollars, another a quarter of that sum, another his farm, 
another his brains, one a store of goods, one a set of tools, 
another a shovel. Thus the gradations from the capitalist to the 
laborer shade off almost imperceptibly, and it is not easy to class- 
ify all persons. 


As to the true relation between capitalist and laborer, there is 
scarce a division of opinion. Says Prof. Perry :t “There is no 
sense or reason in the common jealousy of workmen towards em- 
ployers. There is no real antagonism between them. ‘Their 
interests lie along the same line. They are partners in the same 
concern.” And this is the common language of all who have 
investigated the subject. 

It may be very easily shown that the true interests of labor and 
capital are identical. Without the employment of capital, laborers 
in many cases could not live. An accumulation of capital is 
necessary to undertake most of the enterprises of the world. 
While a machine is being made, a railroad built, a crop raised, 
capital is required upon which to subsist. Without capital, people 
would live from hand to mouth, according to the common saying; 
that is, would return to their original state, and live by fishing, 
hunting, the fruits of the earth, and the like. It is by saving, 
accumulating capital, that the world has been able to make such 
progres’—to build factories and railroads, and undertake thousands 
of enterprises, the returns upon which, though sure to come, may 
be long delayed. 

The capitalist has the means to accomplish these things, if 
united with labor. He can do nothing without it. To build a 
railroad, labor is just as essential as capital. Both are indispensa- 
ble elements. Hence the theoretical truth that they operate in 
perfect harmony. Were the rich man totally unable to unite his 
capital with labor, he would become a beggar; were the work- 
man unable to get employment from the capitalist, he would 
starve. ‘The interests of the two are, therefore, inseparably united; 
their need of each other is equally great. 

What is their actual position? This is not a pleasant investiga- 
tion to make. We shall present a dark picture of the motives 
ruling the greatest portion of mankind. Yet we repeat a former 
remark, that our investigation is general; it does not apply to 
every individual case. There are unselfish employers and laborers. 


* Technically, labor is exertion demanding something for itself in exchange.--PERRY, p. 122. 
+ £2. of Polit. Econ., p. 148, 5th ed. 
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We seek to analyze the motives which generally actuate the two 
classes. What are these ? 


The laborer is determined to get the highest wages for the least 
work; the employer the most work for the least wages.* ‘The 
motives of the two classes are the same. The question of paying 
or receiving a reasonable compensation is not the one determining 
the question. How much can I get? how little can I pay? these 
are the questions asked. 


The trades-unions of Great Britain have declared this again 
and again. In the Ldinburgh Review,t their object is clearly set 
forth: “*‘The final end’ of the trades-unions is ‘to raise to the 
highest practical point the rate of wages,’ and it is their maxim 
that no work should be done heartily; to ‘evade’ work and to ‘loi- 
ter’ at work are rules; ‘he who is most skillful in these arts is the 
greatest benefactor to his order;’ ‘the sluggard, according to the 
standard of the unions, must be the model workman ;’ the union- 
ists have plans for making work that is useless to their employers; 
they, in some cases, oppose the use of machinery, and compel 
the public to make use of inferior articles—for example, hand- 
made bricks: the Leeds bricklayers have a rule against one man 
carrying more at a time than ‘the ridiculously small number of 
eight bricks’; walking slowly to work, so as to consume as much 
as possible of the master’s .time, has been acted on as a rule; the 
trades-unions aim at ‘making as much work as possible,’ ‘by ren- 
dering the labor of each less efficient;’ the union is, in some 
cases, so ‘omnipotent over masters,’ that ‘the industrial machine 


is turned topsy-turvy;’ in cases of outrage, employers are afraid 
to prosecute, and a witness who appears in court against a trades- 


9”? 


union, ‘must be helped to emigrate. 


This is, indeed, an extreme view. But it is the view of thous- 
ands. The workman is quite as selfish a being as his employer; 
we cannot credit him with having better motives. 


What can the capitalist say for himself? Is he less selfish ? 
Does he love his money less than those whom he employs? Let 
the long record, especially of British industry, answer. The capi- 
talist has had the advantage of his workman, and he has rarely 
failed to use it. It is a hard truth that the world is forever trying 
to get advantage of each other. If all laborers were willing to 
work for a reasonable, or just price, and all capitalists were willing 
to pay it; if every exchanger were willing to buy and sell accord- 
ing to the same beautiful rule—the world would move on in per- 
fect harmony. Unhappily, this is not the case. Every man seeks 
to get the most he can for what he sells, and pay as little as pos- 
sible for what he buys. This is the law of the world. In order 
to carry out the law, all are forever inventing methods by which 


* BurKE has said: ‘‘ There is an implied contract, much stronger than any instrument 
article of agreement, between the laborer in any occupation and his employer—that the labor 
so far as that labor is concerned, shall be sufficient to pay to the employer a profit on his:1p 
ital and a compensation for his risk; in a word, that the labor shall produce an advantage 
equal to the payment.”—Zhoughts and Details on Scarcity, vol. 5, p. 137- 

t July No., 1868. 
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they can overreach each other, while the overreached are continu- 
ally applying counter-protectives. 

If a restrictive tariff law is enacted by which a railroad com- 
pany pays twenty-five per cent. more for its rails, it makes up the 
advantage thus accruing to the home manufacturer by raising the 
price of freights.* If a man intends to buy anything, he hides his 
real intentions from the seller if he can. Why? Because he fears 
the seller will take advantage of the buyer’s situation to raise the 
price. So men hide their real purposes, pretending not to want 
very badly, although their wants may be great; pretending to be 
not very desirous of selling, although~ wishing to sell even at a 
loss; and thus deceptions are employed; each afraid to tell the 
honest story of his condition, and trust his fellow, because he 
knows that, generally, men will take advantage of each other if 
they can. The capitalist is like the rest, and, unfortunately for the 
laboring class, he has an advantage over them which it is difficult 
for them to overcome. He can live if all his capital is not em- 
ployed in reproduction; their labor will not keep, and, if they are 
not employed, they perish. 

For example: A owns a factory run by a hundred hands. They 
demand higher wages and refuse to work until they be given. But 
the owner says: “No, I will stop my mill first.” He has prop- 
erty besides, and can live upon that until it is exhausted; perhaps 
he has enough for his support always. But if the laborer does 
not work, he will starve. It is clear enough, then, that A holds 
his help in the hollow of his hand and can squeeze them as hard 
as he pleases. This is the fact, and every true observer will say 
so. Admitting the truth of all the beautiful theorizing about the 
necessary marriage of labor and capital in order to bring forth 
fruits for both, capital often has a decided advantage. 


The laborer sees this. He says: “The capitalist has a great 
advantage over me, he can’ compel me to make a contract by 
which I am not fairly paid for my services.” It is like telling a 
man to deliver up his money or forfeit his life. The capitalist 
says: Work for me for so much or I will starve you to death.” 


And because he has this advantage over the laborer, most capi- 
talists are not slow to avail themselves of it, and this is the cause 
of the enmity between the two classes. 


The laboring class receive more sympathy because they are 
placed at the greatest disadvantage; they are not, in truth, a whit 
better than their employers, because, when they become wealthy, 
as many of them do, they quickly come to see things as other 
capitalists, and take up practices which once they condemned. 


This is not an encouraging view of human nature, though it 
must be said, lest some one be deceived. Capitalist and laborer, 
each seeks to do the best he can for himself, each regards his in- 


* See Col. Grosvenor’s admirable article on The Railroads and the Farms, as an illustration. 
At. Monthly, vol. 32, page 591. 
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terests as antagonistic to those of the other, each seeks to get 
every advantage over his opponent, but the capitalist is most 
favorably situated, he has more advantages, and can generally get 
the better half of the bargain with the laborer. This is the real 
situation of both classes. 


In making the contract for labor, we maintain that the laborer 
ought to be willing to work for a reasonable price, and the em- 
ployer ought to be willing to pay it; and each ought not to take 
advantage of the situation of the other. If labor be plenty, the 
employer ought to pay as much, other things with him remaining 
the same; if scarce, the employed ought to ask no advance of 
wages, provided his condition in other respects remains unchanged. 
In short, people ought not to take advantage of each other as 
they do. 


This law men are violating continually. The capitalist declares 
that, as he is not bound to employ laborers at all, he has the 
right of paying them any price that may be agreed upon. In 
other words, as he is independent of the workman, he may pay 
him as little or as much as he pleases. The plea on behalf of 
the capitalist has been put by Mr. THornTon,* in the following 
form: “Capital, being under no previous obligation to enter into 
arrangement with labor at all, is at liberty to reject any arrange- 
ment to which she objects, and is entitled to whatever profit may 
accrue to her from any arrangement to which labor and _ herself 
mutually agree. That the profit which thus accrues to capital 
may be fairly regarded as the produce of the labor by which the 
capital was created and which it represents, and would thus, in 
the absence of any agreement, belong entirely to capital, for the 
self-same reason for which unassisted labor is entitled to take as 
its reward the whole of its own produce.” Is: it true that the 
capitalist is under no obligation to enter into agreement with the 
laborer ? Let us examine the question. 


What are the relative positions of the two? Let the capitalist 
cease to employ the laborer, and how much capital has he left ? 
Absolutely nothing. ‘The laborer keeps him from sinking. Dis- 
pense with his services, and capital vanishes into thin air. Dis- 
pense with labor, and every vessel will rot at the wharves, every 
farm will run to weeds, the spindle will not give out its music. 
No man will have anything except what he can get by direct exer- 
tion. As for selling his property and living upon the income, who 
will buy if no labor can be employed? A great factory would 
not sell for a dollar, because it would be of no more use to the 
purchaser than the moon. 


Now, the usual way of looking at this question is this—no man 
is obliged to build a ship, or a factory, in order to employ labor, 
because he can loan his money to others. Very true, yet what do 
they want of it if they do not employ labor with it? If the man- 


* On Labor, page 138. 
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ufacturer gets tired of his business and resolves to quit upon the 
ground that he is under no obligation to employ any one, he 
sells his establishment, and what then? Why, he invests his prop- 
erty in other concerns which employ labor. He employs and pays 
for labor less directly; that is the only difference. His money is 
put to the same use as before. He buys railroad stocks, but the 
railroad employs labor, in great quantities. He puts it in a bank, 
but the bank employs labor, and loans its funds to others who 
use it for the employment of lahor. Everywhere capital and labor 
touch, and if they do not, one is as worthless as the other. 


Capital, therefore, whether employed directly, or loaned to others 
for them to use, must be employed in union with labor, else it is 
absolutely valueless. The man who is worth a million is as poor 
as the man not having a dollar, and both alike must get a liv- 
ing by simple and similar tasks. As men will not do that—as 
they will use their capital themselves, or loan it to others to be 
used by them—they are bound to pay a reasonable reward to the 
laborer for his services. The workman is just as necessary a factor 
in reproduction as capital, and rightfully stands upon an equal 
plane. 


Again, the capitalist asks: “ Have I not a right to do what I 
will with mine own? If I throw it into the sea, surely I am 
under no obligation to employ workmen, for if I am, then all are 
bound to employ labor, whether having capital or not.” If a man 
has nothing, he cannot be required to employ labor; if he has 
property, he is bound to use it, either directly or indirectly, for his 
own support and for the support of others. Can a portion of such 
property be used as capital in reproducing wealth, then it is a duty 
he owes to society to employ it so, or spend it in other ways. 
Government, in protecting property, thus enabling its owner to 
accumulate more, puts him under obligation to employ a portion 
of it in reproduction, as well as spending another portion in the 
maintenance of himself. He has no right to throw it away. He 
must use it himself, or loan it to others to be used by them. 
For, if he will not use it himself or let others use it, his property 
becomes worthless, and the State is obliged to support him. The 
State has the right to see that no man wastes his property so as 
to become a burden to the public. 


It is not necessary to go to this extreme length to defend our 
proposition. The truth is simply this—capital is utterly worthless 
unless joined with labor. Men are in fact bound to employ labor 
or else their possessions, whether great or small, are of no value 
to them or to any one else. Labor is just as necessary a factor 
in the saving and reproduction of capital, as in producing capital in 
the first place. Let it not be forgotten that in this whole discus- 
sion we are not talking of anything but labor, present and accumu- 
lated. Accumulated labor, to be worth anything, must be united 
with present labor; the two operate together. Consequently, the 
assertion is without foundation that the capitalist is under no obli- 
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gation to employ labor. Such an obligation does exist. He has 
no right to throw his property away. We assume that every man 
is desirous of saving his property; if so, he must employ labor, 
else his property becomes valueless. And if he must employ labor 
to save it, he ought to pay a fair compensation therefor. Sup- 
pose a man’s house was in danger of being carried away by a 
flood, and some men coming along were asked to help in saving 
it. "They have no time to make a definite bargain as to the 
remuneration, but engage with a hearty will, and by their efforts 
save the house. Would not every one say that the owner of that 
house was mean if he were not willing to pay those men a rea- 
sonable compensation for their services? The position of the cap- 
italist is the same in respect to his property. His capital will 
vanish like a stroke of lightning unless united with labor. Analyze 
the uses made of capital, and all cannot help admitting the fact. 
Labor is necessary to save property and enhance its value; if the 
owners of lands, factories, etc., are desirous of securing these ends, 
they must employ labor. Therefore they ought to pay a reason- 
able price for it. 


As between workmen, there is a natural difference; one man is 
worth more than another, because he has greater strength or skill. 
It is right that the strongest and most skillful should receive 
higher wages. Concerning these natural advantages, there is noth- 
ing to be said. What we object to is the use of artificial and 
wrongful advantage. If the corn crop is less this year, the price 
should not be increased, except to require people to practice econ- 


omy, or for some other good reason. If laborers are plentiful, 
let them be paid as much; if they are scarce, let them work for 
the old prices. Let no advantage be taken of unnatural, arti- 
ficial, or forced conditions, and all will be well. 


It will be said that this mode of reasoning is contrary to the 
operation of supply and demand. Shall that law cease to be ap- 
plied? No, not in the true sense. All that we have written 
about asking and expecting reasonable prices, does not conflict 
with the working of this law. There is, however, a wide difference 
between the natural and unnatural operation of supply and demand. 
Rightly interpreted, the law is this—demand is what people really 
need and would purchase if they could buy at a reasonable price; 
and supply is the quantity that can be had at such a price. But 
the world is forever interfering with this law, by creating artificial 
scarcity on the one hand, and, on the other, by trying to make 
the demand less than it really is, so as to beat down the price. 
The law, to a great extent, does not express the truth about ex- 
changes. The real demand is often much greater than purchases 
indicate, and the supply also. But people deceive each other; 
they exercise force, they refuse to sell when they really want to, 
hoping for an advance of prices. The buyer refuses to buy, 
although he really wants the thing, hoping to get a reduction of 
price. So numerous are the deceptions practiced, the real state oi 
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things is covered up so deeply, that the natural law of demand 
and supply has, in fact, only a limited operation. 


What is a reasonable price depends upon many things. _Obvi- 
ously, it is impossible to draw any hard and fast line defining it. 
The most we can do is to find out what principle should govern 
in making contracts between capitalist and workman. This is a 
reasonable price without regard to any advantage which either 
capitalist or laborer might take of the condition of the other. 


_ There are some considerations, however, that may be mentioned 
in making contracts for labor. First, the laborer should receive 
more where the work is hazardous to life and health, than in 
those occupations which are healthy and free from accident. An 
operative in a powder mill, or who makes certain parts of a brim- 
stone match, ought to receive higher wages than a person working 
in a woolen factory, which is comparatively healthy and safe. Sec- 
ondly, a person ought not to expect so much who receives regular 
employment as a person who cannot get work regularly. ‘The 
ordinary hackman is justified in charging more for conveying pas- 
sengers, if he can get them only now and then, than if he were 
employed all the time. The same person will charge less by the 
hour if he is to be employed for several hours, than if employed to 
go a short distance, in proportion to the time required. ‘This is 
just. With a great many who work in factories, especially in New 
England, they ought not to expect so much, because their em- 
ployers, in most instances, feel bound to give them constant 
employment if possible. Ofttimes they run, and at a loss, when 
they would not run, except to keep their help employed. Other 
considerations of less importance probably enter into the contract 
fixing the price of wages. 

There are some subsidiary questions surrounding the main one 
which require notice. It is said, that labor is paid enough gene- 
rally, whatever the price may be, because, as a class, workmen do 
not make a wise use of their wages. 

That workmen are often prodigal in the use of their wages will 
not be denied. Since the war, the wages of factory operatives 
have remained nearly the same as before, the prices of living have 
been reduced, consequently operatives have reaped a fine harvest. 
Some of them have saved their money, though the larger number 
have spent it all. The goods in the factory stores and villages 
have changed in many respects, which is the best proof of the 
extravagance of this class. The amount of jewelry they wear is 
very large and expensive to what it was a few years ago. ‘Their 
clothing, also, is costlier, and their living as well. 

Now, it is said, why pay them so much? they do not make 
an economic use of their money; teach them to use it properly 
before giving it to them. This, by way of advice, is good. Ope- 
ratives spend a great deal of money foolishly, and they should be 
taught to save it against a day of want, and for nobler uses. 
Yet is this a good defence to paying them higher wages ? 
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The same mode of arguing will cut the manufacturer off from 
making money, for does he put it to any better use than his 
operatives? Is he not as extravagant, does he not spend as much 
money foolishly ? He cannot, in truth, say anything on that 
score. 


Thus we have gone over the ground between the capitalist and 
laborer, and sought to find out what is the true rule in the em- 
ployment of labor. We do not say that the fixing of any price 
is always best; a division of the profits upon some agreed plan is 
preferable, whenever a division is practicable. It is not practicable 
in every case, and when it is not, this rule has a decided prefer- 
ence over every other. How various plans for rewarding labor 
have succeeded, and what efforts workmen have made to increase 
the price of wages, will be considered in the next chapter. 


II. ON THE INCREASE OF WAGES. 


The history of the efforts to increase the price of labor is a 
very sad one. It is strewn with cruelty, injustice, and suffering. 
It is very instructive, however, and proves that amid the strifes 
and disappointments of contending parties, a better understanding 
has been created between them, and a nearer approximation to 
perfect justice, which will one day mark all their intercourse. 


Workmen seek to secure their claims in the following ways: 
by first combining into societies, called trades-unions, and then 
demanding higher wages by conference with their employers, by 
councils of arbitration, and by strikes. The other ways of secur- 
ing their rights are by forming industrial partnerships, and by 
abandoning the capitalist and forming co-operative associations. 
We shall consider, first, the methods of trades-unions societies. 

It is the largest voluntary organization in the world.* The 
principal object of combining is to secure higher wages, while 
the incidental object is the support of workmen in sickness and 
destitution. The members are required to pay a certain sum per 
week to the organization, and this is expended in the support of 
strikers, sickness, etc. 

The aim of trades-unions more specifically stated is, first, to op- 
pose any reduction of wages; secondly, to cause a rise of wages 
whenever practicable; thirdly, to convert non-unionists into union- 


* The Amalgamated Society of Engineers in ENGLAND, a branch of the trades-unions, and 
numbering about 35,000 members, has an annual income of $440,000, The expenditures of the 
society from 1851 to 1868 were as follows: 

Payments to members out of work £ 425,844 
Aids in sickness 161,388 
For old age 45,272 
For accidents 16,000 
BE SII 6 radian 5b: tee 50k Sho digas Ra wraresecd SONA aDesalo a dia ann. Sinaia Sia ANC TS 50,250 
For extra fund for cases of special emergency 12,526 
Se ET CN oan stn kode) shisha osedad sia dotbosawbameck3e 10,375 
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ists, either by persuasion or coercion, the former means being pre- 
ferred.* Besides these aims, they have sought to restrict their 
own competition in labor to certain limits deemed necessary to 
their welfare. The chief rules agreed upon to effect this object 
have been thus stated by Mr. Gostick:t “To insist on apprentice- 
ship; to contend for the employment of workmen and apprentices 
in a certain ratio of their respective numbers; to oppose frequent, 
or ‘systematic’ working beyond the regular hours agreed on, and 
to prevent the employment of ‘ piece-masters.’” $ 


Leaving all other objects of the society out of sight except the 
principal one of raising the price of wages, workmen are entirely 
justified in uniting for this purpose so long as they pursue proper 
methods and do not make unreasonable demands. A considerable 
hostility has been displayed towards trades-unions, as they are con- 
sidered the enemies of the capitalist. In one sense they are. The 
object of their creation is to increase the price of labor—in other 
words, to get a larger share of the capitalist’s profits, which, in 
most instances, he is unwilling to give. In ENGLAND, especially, 
the greatest opposition to these societies has been exhibited. In 
this country, labor is better rewarded and is more content. It is 
in ENGLAND that the laborer has fared worst, where the supply of 
labor is largest. Trades-unions have been more extensively organ- 
ized there than in any other country; in ENGLAND has their power 
been most keenly felt. 


It is just as evident that laborers have a right to combine in 
order to get their dues, as capitalists have to combine for the pur- 
pose of resisting an advance of wages. As long ago as when 
ADAM SmiTH§ wrote, he said that “masters are always and every- 
where in a sort of tacit, but constant and uniform combination, 
not to raise the wages of labor above their actual rate. To vio- 
late this combination is everywhere a most unpopular action, and 
a sort of reproach to a master among his neighbors and equals-” 


Mr. THORNTON has reaffirmed the remark: “ Large employers 
in any one extensive department of industry are not at all in the 
habit of competing with each other for labor. On the contrary, 
their custom is to deliberate together from time to time, in order 
to determine what wages it may, in existing circumstances, be 
advisable for them to offer, and some uniform rate is agreed to 
accordingly.” || 

It was a long period before workmen in ENGLAND were permit- 
ted to form these societies, so strongly entrenched were capital- 
ists in the legislation of the realm. In 1799, the following act of 
Parliament shows the willingness of that body to legislate against 
the combination of workmen: “Contracts entered into for obtain- 


* Ward's Workmen and Wages, p. 18. 
t Cobden Club Essays, p. 380, second series. 


}‘‘This ‘piece-master’ is a foreman, whose extra gains sometimes depend on extra pressure 
put upon the labor of those who work under his superintendence.” —GostTick. 


§ Vol. 1, p. 70, RoGers’ ed. 
|| West. Rev., vol. 81, p. 166, Am, ed. 
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ing an advance of wages, for altering the usual time for working, 
or for decreasing the quantity of work (excepting such contract 
be made between a master and his journeyman), or preventing 
any person employing whomsoever they may think proper in their 
trade, or for controlling the conduct, or any way affecting any 
person or persons carrying on any manufacture or business, in the 
er or management thereof, shall be declared illegal, null and 
void.” * 

This statute illustrates how workmen were regarded in that day. 
Nor was it until 1827 that Parliament repealed all statutes pro- 
hibiting workmen from combining. Until then, employers and 
Parliament had taken it for granted that they alone could regulate 
the price of wages. 

In having the right to combine acknowledged by Parliament, 
the cause of the workman was much advanced. He was for the 
first time put upon the same plane with the capitalist. They could 
now combine to work the price of labor up, as capitalists had 
hitherto combined to keep the price of labor down. 


In this country, happily, we have never been troubled with this 
question. So far as our National or State Governments are con- 
cerned, workmen have no just cause of complaint. They have 
always been placed upon the same footing as the capitalist, and 
have enjoyed the unquestioned right to form trades-union societies. 
It is not until recently that the old doctrine of the right of the 
State to control the price of labor has been revived. This desire 
has been expressed by Governor Brown, of Georgia. In his last 
annual message, he said that “labor must be controlled by law. 
We may hold inviolate every law of the Unirep States, and 
still so legislate upon our labor system, or in lieu of that, estab- 
lish a baronial one.’’ We imagine that there is no danger of the 
old English law being re-enacted on this republican soil. Liberty 
to contract for labor is too deeply grounded to be crushed out by 
the fiat of Governor Brown, or by any one else of his way of 
thinking. 

Three ways there are, as we have said, by which trades-unions 
seek to get an advance of wages: by conference with their employ- 
ers, by councils of conciliation, and by strikes. Concerning the 
latter mode we will speak first. 

Strikes, which in the fourteenth century had their counterpart in 
the Jacquerie riots, are the last thing for the laborer to resort to 
in order to get an advance of wages. As for the justice of them, 
if workmen are not getting a reasonable price for their work, and 
their employers refuse to pay more, after working the length of 
time agreed upon, they are justified in quitting their places. That 
is all there is in the phenomena of strikes, refusal to work unless 
an advance be paid, and the workman has a perfect right to de- 
mand such a price and to quit working unless the advance be of- 


fered.t 
* 40 GEorGE III, chap. go. 


+ Mr. THornTon has considered the ethics of strikes fully in a paper published in the West. 
Rev. upon Strikes and Industrial Co-operation; vol. 81, pp. 165—67. Some able and interesting 
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In ENGLAND, and we believe the same is true in this country, 
workmen, generally, have oftener struck to resist a fall than to 
secure a rise of wages. Says Mr. Brassey,* “ Resistance to a pro- 
posed reduction was the cause of the engineers’ strike in 1852; of 
the strike at Preston in 1853; of the strike in the iron trade in 
1865; and of the strike of the colliers, at Wigan, in 1868. In 
each of these cases, the masters had found it necessary, in conse- 
quence of the depressed state of trade, to reduce the rate of 
wages: but the men, ignoring the circumstances of the trade, and 
looking only to what they believed to be a degradation of their 
position as workmen, refused to accept the reduction.” 


Although in many cases workmen have failed to get higher 
wages, yet not always. One of the principal reasons given for 
Great Brirain’s failure to supply iron manufactures to this and 
other countries, is on account of the advance in the price of labor 
occasioned by the strikes of trades-union societies. The London 
Times,t in a recent editorial on the decline of the English iron 
trade with the Unirep Srates, remarked that the price of iron 
depended very materially upon the price of coal. Anything that 
raised the price of coal affected the price of iron. “ Now,” says 
that journal, “ without pronouncing judgment in the disputed ques- 
tion whether strikes have been the exclusive cause of the late rise 
of coal in ENGLAND, we may take it as granted that they have 
been a very principal cause, and that they are now exercising 
a controlling influence in keeping up the admittedly excessive 
price.” 


In this country trades-unions are of less account, because work- 
men, as a general thing, are well paid. So long as there is so 
much unimproved land to be easily had, the claims of labor will 
get a fair hearing. The western prairies are an asylum to which 
the laborer may, at any time, fly from the face of his oppressors. 


Strikes, in this country, have not been very serious or long pro- 
tracted. They have occurred in almost every branch of trade; in 
the cotton and woolen mills, among the coal mines, engineers of 
railways have occasionally struck, masons, carpenters, printers, and 
others. The coal-mine strikes have been the most extensive and 
expensive of any. Mr. THORNTON has summed up the result of 
some of the numerous strikes in ENGLAND, happening within the 
last twenty-five years, but a detailed account of them, and many 
others besides, will be found in Ward’s Workmen and Wages. We 
shall merely mention the great strike of the Manchester spinners 
in 1829, when $1,250,000 wages were forfeited; the Ashton and 
Staleybridge strikes of 1829 and 1830, participated in by 30,000 
spinners and who lost $1,250,000; the strikes of the Tyne and 
Wear pitmen in 1832, which were very protracted; the Manches- 
ter builders’ strike in 1833, when $ 360,000 of wages were lost; 
the “terrible” strike of the Preston spinners; first, in 1836, lasting 


observations upon this subject are contained in a paper by Frepertc Harrison entitled The 
Iron-Masters’ T'rades-Union, Fort. Rev., vol. 1, p. 96, 


* Work and Wages, p. 6. 1 Aug. 29, 1873. 
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thirteen weeks and costing the men $286,000; and secondly, in 
1854, when 17,000 persons went into voluntary idleness, suffering 
intensely for thirty-six weeks, and giving up $2,100,000 wages; 
the engineers’ strike in 1853, of fifteen weeks’ duration, in which 
$215,000 wages were sacrificed; the strike in the metropolitan 
building trade in 1860; and the strikes of the iron workers of 
Staffordshire and the North in 1865, and of the London tailors in 
1868; these are a few of the more prominent instances. 


Before resorting to strikes, workmen, in many cases, seek to 
settle their differences with their employers by arbitration. Oft- 
times a hearing is had, both parties state their claims, and the 
arbitrator renders a decision, which is accepted as final by both 
parties. These courts of conciliation have been the authors of an 
immense amount of good, and prevented numerous strikes. The 
employer, by coming forward at these times and making a full 
showing of his business—what he can afford to pay and what not 
—has saved both himself and his workmen from many a rupture 
and loss of work and profits. 


This mode of settling disputes between employer and employed 
originated in FRANCE, and is there termed Conseils des Prud’- 
hommes. They are established by decree of government, and 
consist of a president, vice-president, who can be neither workmen 
nor employers, and six members elected by both classes. The 
proceedings are inexpensive, the judges not being paid; and a 
delegation of the council, consisting of one employer and one 
workman, sit in judgment almost daily. “The result,” says 
BrassEy,* “in ninety-five out of one hundred cases brought 
before these tribunals, is a reconciliation between the parties; and, 
though appeals are permitted to the superior courts of law, they 
are rarely made. . . . In 1850, 28,000 disputes had been 
heard before the Conseils des Prud’hommes, of which no less than 
26,800 were satisfactorily settled.” 

Little has been said about the establishment of courts of con- 
ciliation in this country, yet they have produced so much peace 
abroad, that, were the tribunal established here, it probably would 
yield the best results. When a division between the two classes 
has actually broken out, these courts can do little, perhaps, to 
make peace; but if they are instituted early enough, they are 
likely to save many a bitter and expensive contest between the 
capitalist and his workmen. 

Having shown how the workman seeks to increase his wages by 
strikes, we turn to another side of the same subject to present the 
experience of improving his lot by co-operation. This is of two 
kinds: first, co-operation of workmen simply; secondly, co-opera- 
tion with capitalists; which latter method ‘of conducting business is 
termed an industrial partnership. We shall not tarry long with 
either of these topics and do little more than point out a few 
results, for the history of these movements has been related so 
many times, that the public are quite well informed of it already. 

* Work and Wages, p. 272. 
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The birth of the first co-operative society occurred in Rochdale 
nearly thirty years ago. The organization was called the Rochdale 
Pioneers. The history’ of the society has been told in a most 
attractive way by Mr. THorNTOoN in his work On Labor. ‘The 
rise of this society was like the growth of a mustard seed. In 
the beginning, twenty-eight flannel weavers, disgusted with the 
poor quality and outrageous price of the provisions they were in 
the habit of buying, subscribed two and three pence.a week to- 
wards making up a sum of twenty-eight pounds, which they spent 
in purchasing, at wholesale prices, in Manchester, flour, sugar, 
butter and oatmeal. From this common stock, each took what he 
wanted at the current prices, paying in cash; and when the whole 
amount had been sold, they were surprised to find that so much 
had been made by the operation. They repeated the experiment. 
They purchased in larger quantities and added to their subscribers. 
The embryo association was laughed at in the beginning, but it 
continued to grow, and after a short time it was found that a 
room was necessary to hold the goods purchased. A small one 
was hired, and it was arranged that one of their number should 
act as salesman for a few hours during two evenings in the week. 
In 1845, the second year of the society, the number of sub- 
scribers had increased from twenty-eight to seventy-four, and the 
capital was £181, upon which a net benefit of £32 had accrued. 
The two following years they divided £80 and £77; and they 
have gone on increasing at a wonderful rate ever since. In 1847, 
linen and woolen drapery was added to the original grocery and 
chandlery business; in 1850, a butcher’s shop was grafted on ; 
shortly after, a slaughter-house; in 1852, shoemaking and tailoring 
were begun. A single glance at the profits tells the story of prog- 
ress. We have not space for all the figures; we will simply 
show what they were at the end of each period of five years. 
The society was started in 1844, and the net profits run as 
follows : 

1845, 22 Peore 1848, II sa 1860, 15,906 

See, £3 a ae. £ & eae 1865, 7 

1847, 72 ae 1850, 80 seas 1867, 41,619 
1855, 3,106 

The causes of their success are very clearly seen. They bought 
at wholesale, and always paid in cash, thus getting the largest 
discounts. They never sold on credit, and consequently had no 
bad debts. Having a large number of shareholders, they were 
assured of plenty of customers, and were under no necessity of 
spending a penny to make themselves known in order to obtain 
trade. The expenses of management were small, not exceeding 
two per cent. of the business done. For attracting outsiders, their 
equitable distribution of profits was a device far more efficacious 
than a ‘showy front or advertising. 


When any one makes a purchase, he receives a tin ticket, 
whether a member of the association or not, denoting the sum he 
has paid. At the end of every quarter, when profits are declared, 
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there is a deduction of five per cent. per annum, for interest on 
the capital, another deduction of two and one-half per cent. as 
an education fund is taken out, and the balance is divided 
among the holders of the tickets. 


There are some very decided benefits arising from this form of 
co-operation. First, one’s money goes farther than anywhere else; 
secondly, the stores give the best possible security to the pur- 
chaser that what he buys will be of the best quality, since it is 
the same as the owners of the concern purchase for themselves. 
Upon these points Mr. Hotyoake* has justly said: “The whole 
atmosphere of a store is honest. In that market there is no dis- 
trust and no deception—no adulteration and no second prices. 
Buyer and seller meet as friends. There is no overreaching on 
the one side, and no suspicion on the other.” 


Besides supplanting dearer and poorer shops, co-operative stores 
stimulate to self-amendment and promote prudence. The poorer 
class, considering the means they have, are not infrequently quite 
as wasteful and extravagant as others; but these societies have a 
most beneficial effect in the way of elevating all concerned, and 
making them prudent and more self-reliant men.t 


The other form of co-operation is that of industrial partnership. 
This is the more natural method, because capital is brought in to 
the aid of labor.t 


The idea of an industrial partnership is for the capitalist to 
give the workmen wages, a sum rather low, enough to sustain 
himself by living prudently, and then, after deducting a certain 
sum for the use of the capital, to divide the rest of the profits, if 
any there be, upon certain terms agreed upon between the em- 
ployer and his employees. The most successful industrial estab- 
lishments in GREAT BriTaIN are the Methley collieries, owned by 
Henry Briccs, Son & Co., and several slate quarry organizations 
in WaLEs.§ The first of these organizations is worthy of a brief 
description. The business of the proprietors was undertaken in 
1852. For the next twelve years their relations with their men 
were most unsatisfactory, and strikes were constantly occurring. 
In 1865, they !aunched their experiment of an industrial partner- 
ship. The business of the firm was transferred to a joint-stock 

* Self-Help, pp. 38-9. He also says: ‘‘They have no interest in chicanery. Their sole duty 
is to give fair measure, full weight, and pure quality, to men who never knew before what it 
was to have a wholesome meal, whose shoes let in water a month too soon, whose waistcoats 
shone with devil's dust, and whose wives wore calico that would not wash. These men now buy 
in the market like millionaires, and, as far as pureness of food goes, live like lords. They make 
their own shoes, sew their own garments, and grind their own corn, They buy the purest sugar 
and the best tea, and grind their own coffee. They slaughter their own cattle, and the finest 


beasts of the land waddle down the streets of Rochdale, for the consumption of flannel-weavers 
and cobblers.” 

+ An article by Prof. Fawcett upon the Position and Prospects of Co-operation, in the 
February No. of Fort, Rev., 1874, is worth reading in this connection. Also one by THomas 
HuGuHeEs upon The Working Classes of Europe, /uter. Rev., March, 1874. 

;In Germany, workmen form associations and the State and banks loan them money to 
be used in the prosecution of their business. This is also done by the French Government to 
a limited extent. 


§ For a description of the slate quarries see Cazrnes’ Essays on Polit, Econ., p. 166. 
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company, the owners retaining two-thirds of the shares, and offer- 
ing the other third to the public, and especially inviting their em- 
ployees to become shareholders. At the same time they arranged 
“that whenever the divisible profits accruing from the business, 
after a fair and usual reservation for redemption of capital and 
other legitimate allowances, exceeded ten per cent. on the capital 
embarked, all those employed by the company as managers, 
agents, or work-people, should receive one-half of such excess 
profit as a bonus, to be distributed among them as a per centage 
on their respective earnings during the year in which such profit 
should have accrued.” 

They made no claim to disinterestedness ; they adopted the sys- 
tem as one of convenience and speculation. Their profits had 
never exceeded ten per cent., and these they were sure of receiv- 
ing before there was any division to the employees. 


The undertaking proves that the Briccs reasoned well. The 
experiment has been a brilliant success. All the expectations 
based upon it have been realized, and some unlooked-for advan- 
tages have accrued. ‘The trial began July 1, 1865. “At the end 
of the first twelve-month the total of profits was found to be 
fourteen per cent., of which the shareholders took twelve and the 
work-people two per cent. In the second year the total was six- 
teen per cent., the shareholders getting thirteen per cent. and the 
workpeople three. In the third year the corresponding figures 
were seventeen and three and a-half.” * 


Industrial partnerships are the consummate flower of the war 
between labor and capital. Men like profits better than salaries. 
We suspect this is the outcropping of the speculative or gambling 
spirit which every person displays in some degree. It is only 
fair, though, since workmen add their full share to the increase of 
capital, that the division of such increase be equitable. It is the 
best stimulus to workmen—they put forth their best energies—and 
it is the fairest mode of conducting business whenever possible. 
The whale fisheries have always been conducted on this principle. 
It is worthy of more attention than it has received, and offers a 
perfect solution of the vexed relation between capitalists and those 
whom they employ. Their relations are identical. They join 
hands, brains, and strength, for the same common end, to produce 
more wealth, and it is right to make a fair division of the increase. 


The unity of the relation between the two classes is being more 
clearly seen, and the enmity between them is slowly, but surely, 
disappearing. Can we not see in vision as THORNTON has seen— 


«  * * * of shadows thrown before 
Coming events, things that surely be, 
Nor now delayed, but until man, no more 
Wholly on blinding lust intent, shall see 
That his whole interest and his kinds are one, 
Blended in individual destiny.” 


* THorNnTon On Labor, p. 352. 
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III. MaAcHINERY AND WORKMEN. 


Wealth is increased in one of three ways—by transmutation, by 
transportation, and by transformation. The first way is that of the 
agriculturalist ; the second of the merchant and carrier; the third, 
the manufacturer and mechanic’s. 


In each of these three ways, the most important principle, 
especially in the latter way, of increasing wealth, is by the proper 
division of employments. This portion of the field of political 
economy has been fully explored by able writers, though perhaps 
no one since ADAM SmiTH has made so many discoveries in it 
as CHARLES BapsBaGE, in his Economy of Manufactures. Among 
the three advantages of dividing employment mentioned by Smit, 
is the invention of machinery. Some of the effects, direct and 
remote, flowing from its use may be noticed, as they have not 
been fully described. 


One effect is the continued hostility on the part of workmen to 
the introduction of all machinery superseding labor. This hos- 
tility is nothing compared to what it was in former times. “Yet 
there are a considerable number of the working-classes who have 
a lingering, lurking dislike to machinery, which they cannot ration- 
ally explain, and who look with the liveliest apprehension at any 
improvement which may be effected in that grand aid to human 
industry.” * Mr. Warpf intensifies this truth by referring to the 
riot at Coventry, ENGLAND, which arose from the attempt to apply 
steam-power in the manufacture of ribbon; and to the opposition 
at Northampton, Kettering, and Wellingboro’, over the introduc- 
tion of sewing-machines in the manufacture of boots and shoes. 
Another good authority has affirmed that hundreds of inventions 
are not utilized because trades-unions are opposed to their use, and 
are powerful enough to have their way. Millions of bad bricks 
are made annually, because this society will not permit the use of 
brick-making machinery. No spirit of injurious opposition to the 
use of labor-saving machinery has appeared in this country, nor 
has any occasion happened to rouse opposition, as there has 
always been a flood-tide of work for every one. May this spirit 
always prevail here, for the sake of the workman and all. 


It cannot be denied that labor-saving machinery displaces labor. 
It must do so during some period of its use else the name is a 
false one. As a railway engine will do the work of many horses, 
thus superseding the use of the noble animal, so the horse has 
superseded the work of thousands of men, because, in many ways, 
it can accomplish more. 

The invention of machinery has been more wonderful in this 
country than in any other. This is owing, principally, to the 
scarcity of labor, though partly to the greater skill of the mechan- 
ics. It is worthy of note how the strikes in ENGLAND are leading 


* Epmunp Potrer; paper read at Social Science Meeting, Glasgow, 1868. 
t Workmen and Wages, p. 240. 
58 
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the manufacturers to develop more perfectly the use of machinery 
there. This was mentioned by Mr. NasmytH, a noted English 
manufacturer, in his evidence given before the Trades-unions 
Commissioners. His desire to invent labor-saving machinery was 
increased by a strike, in 1851, affecting his business. By new 
contrivances invented since that time, he had been able to reduce 
the number of men from fifteen hundred to one-half as many. 


“That machinery does not diminish, but enlarges the field of 
employment,” says one author, “is a thesis which he would be 
ashamed to argue.” We are sure the statement cannot be received 
without explanation. Did no new cause operate upon the intro- 
duction of machinery except a reduction in the price of the pro- 
duct, the field of employment would certainly be diminished.* 
Let a machine be invented by which half the labor required to 
make a particular thing is displaced. Let the future price of it 
be reduced in proportion to the diminished cost of manufacture. 
Will the demand double so that the men first thrown out of em- 
ployment will be subsequently employed in the same business ? 
By no means. In fact, if such a saving in the cost of production 
takes place, a long period ensues, generally, before the purchaser 
gets the full benefit of the improved machinery. 


It does not follow, though, that the workman fares worse, in 
the end, from the introduction of machinery. The fruit of his 
brain is not bitterness to his body. By inventing machinery and 
economizing labor, he does not dig his own grave. Far from it. 
Labor is released, by the use of machinery, for a season; after- 
wards, it all returns. 


In what way? By cheapening the price of products, and, 
from the increase of national wealth, the demand is enlarged. 
Hence, a larger supply must be had. It is this second cause 
joined to the first which crowds the demand, in many things, upon 


* The economy often wrought through the use of machinery is remarkable. During the re- 
cent war, the English developed their machinery for making fabrics more than ever before dur- 
ing the same time, and reduced, to a considerable extent, the amount of labor required to run 
it, as the following table shows: 

Cotton Factories. 
1856. 1861. 1868. 
. of Factories 2,210 saan 2,887 eee 2,549 
. of Spindles. 28,010,217 eee 30,387,467 sees 32,000,014 
. of Power Looms 298,847 eee 399,992 sees 379,329 
. of Persons Employed... 379,213 near 451,509 oe 401, 


WooLen, WorRSTED AND SHoppy Factories. 
1856. 1861. 1868. 
. of Factories 2,030 Pere 2,211 re 2,465 
. of Spindles. 3,111,521 cove 39491,78E -+++ 6,455,879 
. of Power Looms 53399 amas 64,818 Sees 118,865, 
. of Persons Employed. 166,885 rere 173,046 eae 253,056 


Fiax, Hemp anp Jute Factories. 


1856. 1861. 1868. 


. of Factories 417 etish 440 aie 472 
. of Spindles cose 1p252,236 sees 1,679,357 
. of Power Looms 8, ee 155347 see 35947 
. of Persons Employed.. 80,262 an Bene 94,003 tees 135,333 


+ THornToN, on” Labor, p. 319. 
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the heels of the producer as sharply as ever. When the sewing- 
machine was invented, it was believed that thousands of women 
could thereafter find no work. What has happened? First, a 
larger amount of clothing is demanded, because the cost of mak- 
ing it is less; secondly, the amount of sewing upon some things 
has largely increased; thirdly, there is more wealth with which to 
pay for clothing and sewing. Has the invention of the steam en- 
gine driven men out of employment? Whether in transportation, 
Or other business, it has been the means of multiplying the de- 
mand for labor. Not only do workmen continue to be employed 
since the introduction of machinery, but also at better rates; while 
others find work, because some of the processes of production are 
greatly simplified. Workmen can be employed to make parts of 
locomotives which once were made only by artisans. Thousands 
are employed in factories for making cloth, who never could have 
been employed if all the processes of making were undertaken by 
one person. Machinery has introduced an infinite number of sim- 
ple processes. 

In respect to the increased pay derived from working machinery, 
it is difficult to give figures without a great deal of explanation, 
because the price of wages has .been increased from other causes 
besides this.t 

From these, and many other facts, it is clear that machinery is 
not the enemy of workmen. Let the opposition to its introduction 
cease. May the workman continue to apply his skill in producing 
new machinery and in running the old, with the confident hope 
that he is sure of earning his bread and robbing no one of it, not 
less when he works with the mute wisdom of machinery, than 
when wearing dut his own fingers. “No trades-unions,” says Ep- 
MUND PoTTER, “ever encouraged invention.” This is a sad fact. 
Machinery has brought a thousand comforts to millions who would 
otherwise have been denied them, and what workman to-day can 
trace his lack of employment, if out of it, to the introduction of 
machinery ? 

It may be asked, will not the augmented power of machinery 
ultimately reduce the quantity of labor. We think not. It cer- 
tainly will in particular employments, but the labor thus released 
will take up new occupations. The demand for most things has 
a practical limit, and when production reaches that, it must stop. 
That over-production is not possible in all branches of industry at 
once, though possible in some, is a doctrine which few, if any, 


| In Porter’s Progress of the Nation, p. 197, he gives an interesting table of the prices of the 
wages of spinners, and their cost of living for a long period, which we quote: 
Week's Net earnings 

Work of Spinner. Wages Hours of Flour Flesh would purchase 
Years. per week. per week. work per sack. per lb. Lbs. Lbs. 
Lés. Nos. s. d. per week. && Flour. Flesh. 


1804, 12. 180 ip 32 6 ea 8 83 0 . 6d. to 7d... 117. 62% 
1804, + 200 oe 36 6 a8 os 83 0 ee 6 wen 124. 73 
1814, 8 - 180 ee 44 6 na a” jo 6 os As 175 . 67 
1814, 13% . 200 oe 60 0 ‘a : 70 6 as as 239 - go 
1833, 22% . 180 oe 33 8 i 69 ey 450 ata i 210 . 67 
3, if « 500 « 429) «. “(MEO ce -- ty « & 
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will deny. But human wants cannot cease entirely so long as 
man lives. 

Another effect springing from the invention and use of ma- 
chinery is the rise of large factories.* Machinery first diminishes 
labor and increases gains, unless the price of the thing sold is re- 
duced correspondingly with the diminished cost of production. 
Sometimes, a manufacturer prefers to sell at the old price and in- 
crease his profits in that way ; sometimes, by reducing the price and 
stimulating the demand. His preference will be for that way 
which is likely to yield him the greatest profits. If the demand 
increases, as in many things it does, whether prices are reduced 
or not, the manufacturer enlarges his factory to produce more and 
enhance his profits. This, of course, does not logically follow, but 
if a business is profitable in the beginning and machinery is in- 
vented whereby the profits are increased, it is quite true that the 
manufacturer increases his capacity for production if the demand 
be greater. 

He will increase his factory to that point where he can manu- 
facture at the greatest profit; extending his business also, so as to 
be dependent upon the smallest number not employed by himself 
in producing his wares. For example, some of the railroads are 
constructing rolling mills to produce their own rails, because it is 
cheaper than to buy of others. This practice of extending the 
manufacture of things so as to cover as many processes as pos- 
sible, is growing every day. A lock manufacturer, for example, 
instead of purchasing his castings of another, will make them him- 
self. And thus the process goes on of combining more and more, 
under the ownership of one person, the different processes involved 
in a given product. 

It is not within our purpose to state how far this combination 
of processes has been carried, but simply the effect of it; both 
upon workmen and the public. 

One effect is a tendency to diminish the price of manufactured 
products. Why does the lock manufacturer make his castings in- 
stead of purchasing them of the foundryman? Either, because he 
can make better ones at the same price, or similar castings at a 
lower price. In short, because he can save money by the opera- 
tion. If he can, he can afford to sell his wares at a reduced 
price. Whether he will or not depends upon the state of facts 
previously indicated—whether he can make more by selling the 
same quantity at larger profits, or a larger quantity at profits re- 
duced. A combination of processes generally tends to a reduction 
of the price of things. 

Again, if the price is not diminished in the first instance, the 
great gains realized tempt others to rush into the business, unless 
it be a legal monopoly, and, through force of competition, prices 
are diminished. 


* See West. Rev., vol. 81, p. 164, Am. ed. 
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5,700,000 . 
3500,000 . 
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THE TREASURY POLICY OF FIFTY YEARS. 


Opinions of Secretaries HAMILTON, DaLLas, CRAWFORD, Rusil, 
TANEY and WOODBURY, 


On THE CuRRENCY, Pusiic CrReEpIT, &c. 


Continued from April No., page 825. 


VI. RoGerR BROOKE TANEY, 
Secretary of the Treasury from 23d September, 1833, to May, 1834. 


It is a fixed principle of our political institutions, to guard 
against the unnecessary accumulation of power over persons and 
property in any hands; and no hands are less worthy to be 
trusted with it than those of a moneyed corporation. In the selec- 
tion, therefore, of the State banks as the fiscal agents of the 
Government, no disadvantages appear to have been incurred on 
the score of safety or convenience, or the general interests of the 
country, while much that is valuable will be gained by the change. 
I am, however, well aware of the vast power of the BANK OF THE 
Unitep Srares, and of its ability to bring distress and suffering 
on the country. This is one of the evils of chartering a bank 
with such an amount of capital, with the right of shooting its 
branches into every part of the Union, so as to extend its influ- 
ence to every neighborhood. ‘The immense loan of more than 
twenty-eight millions of dollars suddenly poured out, chiefly in 
the Western States, in 1831, and the first four months in 1832, 
sufficiently attests that the bank is sensible of the power which 
its money gives it, and has placed itself in an attitude to make 
the people of the Unitep Srares feel the weight of its resent- 
ment, if they presume to disappoint the wishes of the corporation. 
By. a severe curtailment, it has already made it proper to with- 
draw a portion of the money it held on deposit, and transfer it 
to the custody of the new fiscal agents, in order to shield the 
community from the injustice of the BANK oF THE UNITED STATEs. 
But I have not supposed that the course of the Government 
ought to be regulated by the fear of the power of the bank. If 
such a motive could be allowed to influence the legislation of 
Congress, or the action of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, there is an end to the sovereignty of the people; and 
the liberties of the country are at once surrendered at the feet of 
a moneyed corporation. They may now demand the possession of 
the public money, or the renewal of the charter; and if these ob- 
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jects are yielded to them from apprehensions of their power, or 
from the suffering which rapid curtailments on their part are inflict- 
ing on the community, what may they not next require? Will 
submission render such a corporation more forbearing in its 
course? What law may it not hereafter demand, that it will 
not, if it pleases, be able to enforce by the same means ? 


If the estimate I have made of the proportion between the 
paper circulation, and the specie in possession of the banks be 
correct, or nearly so, the condition of the currency is obviously 
such that the nation should not be content with it, nor desire to 
continue it in its present state. It is an immense superstructure 
of paper, resting on a metallic foundation too narrow to support 
it. It has never been sustained by its own inherent strength, but 
by public confidence. When every one firmly believes that the 
notes of the banks will, on demand, be paid in coin, they readily 
circulate, and answer all the purposes of money. But the moment 
that confidence is impaired, they lose their value as a part of the 
circulating medium, and are returned upon the banks for redemp- 
tion in specie; and the disproportion between the paper circula- 
tion and the coin prepared to redeem it is so great, that it is con- 
stantly liable to have its chief support (public confidence) withdrawn 
from it. 


VII. Letvr Woopsury, 


Secretary of the Treasury from 27th Fune, 1834, to 4th March, 1841. 


While our country has, of late years, become more commercial 
and wealthy, and has a larger portion of specie in use, (which 
circumstances would somewhat increase the necessary and proper 
amount of circulation per head,) it has, as counteracting causes 
to these, greatly increased in the ease and quickness of communi- 
cation, whether by mail or otherwise, and in the use of bills of 
exchange and drafts, instead of money, for distant operations. 


Hence our circulation during the past twelve months, at $ 8.50 
and $10 per head, is deemed excessive, and, as in 1816, one 
great cause of the exorbitant prices which have prevailed in rela- 
tion to almost every article, as well as of the extraordinary pro- 
pensity to overtrading and speculation which has pervaded almost 
every section of the country. It is true that, during a few months 
past, the paper portion of our circulation has, as before suggested, 
been considerably reduced; but till that, with our present large 
amount of specie in circulation added, falls as low as about $7 
per head, or the bank notes to about $80,000,000 instead of 
$ 120,000,000, the currency may be considered as too redundant, 
and in an unnatural and inflated condition. —December, 1836. 
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But even now, the excess has been sufficient to constitute the 
chief cause for the artificial augmentation in prices—an unnatural 
stimulus to speculation, and a rapid vacillation in the regular 
modes of doing business, which cannot, under sound views of 
political economy, be too greatly deprecated, or their recurrence 
too carefully guarded against. 

These sudden and great vibrations in the value of property, 
labor, and debts, however produced, or however flattering to many 
at first, are in the end dangerous to all classes, as well as ruinous 
to commerce and every species of regular industry. 

But should paper issues, according to anticipation, continue to 
be reduced, as during the four months past, by the natural and 
conservative reaction of commercial causes at home and abroad, 
and by the general wise and increasing discontinuance of the use 
of small bank notes, through State legislation, and provisions of a 
similar character and tendency by Congress, as at the last session, 
in the general appropriation act, and in the deposit law, and by 
the diminished receipt of all bank notes, the last few months, at 
the different land offices, for the sales of the public domain, a 
sounder and a less artificial state of things will ere long return. 


It is conceded that these disproportionate issues by banking 
institutions are, in fact, much more frequent in regions where the 
number of banks is small than where it is large, provided their 
charters be similar in omitting prudent limitations; because, in the 
former case, there is less vigilance, caution, and correction, pro- 
duced by the jealousies and interests of rival institutions, to pre- 
vent excessive issues and irregular and dangerous discounts. 

But the tendency to excessive trading, excessive credits, and 
rash enterprises, is so strong, and sometimes ungovernable, in 
individuals, and in some respects equally or more so in corpora- 
tions, as to endanger the stability of both banks and _ business, 
unless the power to manufacture paper money is carefully re- 
stricted and wisely regulated. The present amount of bank cap- 
ital, as well as its increase for some years past, is another kindred 
topic of some interest. 


But whatever obstacles may still exist to a general resumption of 
specie payments, few can doubt that as early a one as can be 
sustained is urgently demanded by the strongest obligations of 
morals and law; by justice to the public creditors, consisting of 
numerous contractors, mechanics, laborers, and pensioners, as well 
as officers; and by all the true interests of the people, whether in 
private affairs, or in the concerns of their government. In both 
are their interests in this respect inseparably connected; and in 
both do they severally suffer by depreciated paper, as the tax thus 
imposed finally reaches the community in either case, and usually 
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in a ratio quite equal to the rate of discount on the paper below 
specie. Zhe powers of the general government to hasten such a re- 
sumption, are circumscribed to the use of some constitutional 
authority of a restrictive or penal character—such as taxation; or 
a bankrupt law, when the suspension appears in its origin or long 
continuance to be clearly unjustifiable; or, when otherwise, to the 
furnishing of some incidental aid in the exercise of other rights. 
The latter course is the only one which, during the present sus- 
pension, it has yet appeared proper to adopt.—December, 1837. 


Nothing more seems to be necessary to perpetuate the present 
healthy action of the currency, except a rigid adherence to the 
system of policy which, by honest and resolute efforts; has pro- 
duced the improvement. It cannot but be wise, in respect to the 
circulating medium, for the general government to persevere in a 
course which prepared the country better to meet, and quickly 
carried it through, so fearful a crisis. It would seem prudent, 
likewise, for the States, profiting by past experience, to insist on 
reform in their banking institutions, and particularly on greater 
self-denial in their business, by imposing additional checks on 
over-issues, and stronger limitations to excessive discounts. The 
present system, if unchecked, has inherent defects of an alarming 
character; and, without indulging in timid misgivings or unjust 
suspicions, it may be said to tend, by its expansions and inevita- 
ble contractions, to unsettle frequently the value of labor as well 
as of the whole property of the country.—December, 1838. 


DANIEL WEBSTER ON THE CURRENCY. 


There are some political evils which are seen as soon as they 
are dangerous, and which alarm at once as well the people as the 
Government. Wars and invasions, therefore, are not always the 
most certain destroyers of National prosperity. They come in no 
questionable shape. They announce their own approach, and the 
general security is preserved by the general alarm. Not so with 
the evils of a debased coin, a depreciated paper currency, or a 
depressed and falling public credit. Not so with the plausible and 
insidious mischiefs of a paper-money system. These insinuate 
themselves in the shape of facilities, accommodation, and _ relief. 
They hold out the most fallacious hope of an easy payment of 
debts, and a lighter burden of taxation. 

— Speech in the House of Representatives, April 26, 1816. 


Very special cases may, perhaps, furnish exceptions; but there is 
in general, no security for the credit of paper, but the ability of 
those who emit to redeem it. Whenever bank notes are not con- 
vertible into gold and silver at the will of the holder, they become 
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of less value than gold and silver. All experiments on this sub- 
ject have come to the same result. It is so clear, and has been 
so universally admitted, that it would be waste of time to dwell 
upon it. The depreciation may not be sensibly perceived the first 
day, or the first week, it takes place. It will first be seen in 
what is called the rise of specie; it will next be seen in the in- 
creased price of all commodities. The circulating medium of a 
commercial community must be that which is also the circulating 
medium of other commercial communities, or must be capable of 
being converted into that medium without loss. It must be some- 
thing which has a value abroad as well as at home, and by which 
foreign as well as domestic debts can be satisfied. The precious 
metals alone answer these purposes. They alone, therefore, are 
money, and whatever else is to perform the offices of money must 
be their representative, and capable of being turned into them at 
will. So long as bank-paper retains this quality, it is a substitute 
for money ; divested of this, nothing can give it that character. 
No solidity of funds, no sufficiency of assets, no confidence in the 
solvency of banking institutions, has ever enabled them to keep 
up their paper to the value of gold and silver any longer than 
they paid gold and silver for it on demand. This will continue 
to be the case so long as those metals shall continue to be the 
standard of value, and the general circulating medium among na- 
tions.—Speech in the House of Representatives, Fanuary 2, 1815. 


We are in danger of being overwhelmed with irredeemable 
paper, mere paper, representing not gold nor silver; no, sir, repre- 
senting nothing but broken promises, bad faith, bankrupt corpora- 
tions, cheated creditors, and a ruined people. 

— Speech in the Senate, 1833. 


But what is meant by the “Constitutional currency,” about 
which so much is said? What species or forms of currency does 
the constitution allow, and what does it forbid? It is plain 
enough that this depends on what we understand by currency. 
Currency in a large, and perhaps in a just, sense, includes not 
only gold and silver and bank-notes, but bills of exchange also. 
It may include all that adjusts exchanges and settles balances in 
the operations of trade and business. But if we understand by 
currency the /egal money of the country, and that which consti- 
tutes a lawful tender for debts, and is the statute measure of value, 
then, undoubtedly nothing is included but gold and silver. Most 
unquestionably there is no legal tender, and there can be no legal 
tender, in this country, under the authority of this Government or 
any other, but gold and silver, either the coinage of our own 
mints or foreign coins, at rates regulated by Congress. This is a 
constitutional principle, perfectly plain, and of the very highest im- 
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portance. The States are expressly prohibited from making any- 
thing but gold and silver a tender in payment of debts; and al- 
though no such express prohibition is applied to Congress, yet as 
Congress has no power granted to it in this respect but to coin 
money and regulate the value of foreign coins, it clearly has no 
power to substitute paper or anything else for coin as a tender in 
payment of debts and in discharge of contracts. Congress has ex- 
ercised this power fully in both its branches. It has coined mon- 
ey and still coins it; it has regulated the value of foreign coins 
and still regulates their value. The legal tender, therefore, the 
constitutional standard of value, is established, and cannot be over- 
thrown. ‘To overthrow it. would shake the whole system. 
— Speech in the Senate, U. S., December 21, 1836. 


More CurrENcY.—We read in a late Philadelphia paper which 
is advocating more currency, these words, “ Business languishes 
for want of currency,” and yet inquiry at any of the Philadelphia 
banks any time within a month past would have elicited the fact 
that all of them were in want of good business paper, which they 
were anxious to discount at the lowest legal rate of interest. Busi- 
ness does not languish for want of currency but for want of con- 
fidence in the future. Notwithstanding the severe shock by the 
panic of September its last vestiges are disappearing, and currency 
is so abundant at all the large cities that special inducements have 
to be resorted to to find employment for it. It cannot be that the 
country wants more currency when the interior, having no _profit- 
able use for it at six per cent., sends it to the large cities in im- 
mense volume, in order to make it earn three per cent., which, if 
it is earned at all, is done by fostering stock speculations through 
immense deposits at the city banks.—/%iladelphia Ledger. 


N. B.—Money abundant in New York at four to five per cent. 
More lenders than borrowers.—Z¢. B. M. 





CHANGES IN THE CoINAGE.—Mr. Hooper, of MASSACHUSETTS, from the 
Committee on Coinage, reported a bill in Congress to amend the Coinage act 
of the 12th of February, 1873. He explained the bill, which is merely tech- 
nical in its provisions, and it was passed. 

Mr. HouGurTon, of CALIFORNIA, from the same committee, reported a bill 
to establish Assay Offices at St. Louis, Chicago and Helena, EMonTaNa}. 
Referred under a point of order to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Hooper reported another bill to amend the Coinage act of 1873, by 
making the charges for the coinage of gold and for converting silver into trade 
dollars depend upon the rates, to be fixed from time to time by the Director 
of the Mint, so as to equal, but not exceed, the average cost at each Mint 
and Assay Office. 
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THE NEW HOLIDAY LAW OF NEW YORK. 


CHAPTER 577.—An act to amend an Act entitled “An Act to 
designate the holidays to be observed in the acceptance and pay- 
ment of bills of exchange and promissory notes,” passed April 
twenty-third, eighteen hundred and seventy. Passed May 22, 1873. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


SECTION 1. Section one of an act entitled “An Act to amend 
an Act entitled an Act to designate the holidays to be observed 
in the acceptance and payment of bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes,” passed April twenty-third, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 1. The following days, namely: The first day of Janu- 
ary, commonly called New Year’s Day, the twenty-second day 
of February, the fourth day of July, the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember, any general election day, and any day appointed or rec- 
ommended by the Governor of this State or the President of the 
UNITED States as a day of thanksgiving, or a day of fasting or 
prayer, or other religious observance, the thirtieth day of May, to 
be known as decoration day—shall, for all purposes whatsoever, as 
regards the presenting for payment or acceptance and of the pro- 
testing and giving notice of the dishonor of bills of exchange, 
bank checks and promissory notes, made after the passage of this 
act, be treated and considered as the first day of the week, com- 
monly called Sunday and as public holidays. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any of the holidays mentioned in the first 
section of this act shall fall hereafter upon Sunday, the Monday 
next following shall be deemed and considered as the first day of 
the week, or Sunday and a public holiday—for all or any of the 
purposes aforesaid; and all bills of exchange, checks and promissory 
notes, which shall, with or without grace, become due and payable 
on Sunday, or on any of the days mentioned in the preceding 
section, or on any Monday kept, as aforesaid, as a public holiday, 
shall be deemed to be due and payable on the business day next 
succeeding the day of their maturity. 

Sec. 3. All acts, or parts of acts, inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed; but such repeal shall not affect any act done, or 
proceeding or suit instituted prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Owing to a singular error in the above law, in including the 
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words “on Sunday,” the law was amended under date May 2gth, 
as follows: 
Passed May 2gth, 1873. 


Sec. 2. Whenever any of the holidays mentioned in the first 
section of this act shall fall hereafter upon Sunday, the Monday 
next following shall be deemed and considered as the first day of 
the week, or Sunday, and a public holiday for all or any of the 
purposes aforesaid, and all bills of exchange, checks, and promis- 
sory notes made on or after the 22d day of May, 1873, which 
shall, with or without grace, become due and payable on any of 
the days mentioned in the preceding section, or on any Monday 
kept as aforesaid as a public holiday, shall be deemed to be due 
and payable on the business day next succeeding the day of their 
maturity. 


LecAL Ho.iipays in NEw York, 1873. 
Hiolidays. Paper will be payable. 


Tuesday ..... November 4, 1873 -- Wednesday ..November 5. 
Thursday.... December 25, 1873 -- i December 26. 


LecaL* Houipays IN 1874. 


1874 .. Fri January 2. 
February 23, 1874 .-- February 24. 
Saturday 1874 .. 
Saturday 1874 .. 
Tuesday November 3, 1874 .. Wednesday -.November 4. 
Friday December 25, 1874 .. Saturday December 26. 
Tachiicing. November—, 1874 


Commercial paper due on either of the above holidays will be 
payable on the next business day. 


1. When is paper to be paid that comes due on Sunday? 


The Holiday Law of 1873, as amended, notices no change in 
the law as to notes maturing on Sunday, except as to notes dated 
between May 22, 1873, and May 29, 1873. 

Notes dated between those days, maturing on Sunday, are pay- 
able Monday—all others maturing on Sunday are payable Satur- 
day. When a holiday falls on Saturday the Sunday paper will be 
payable on Friday; unless dated between above-named days, when 
it will be due Monday. 


2. When is holiday paper payable if the holiday is not followed or 
preceded by a Sunday? 


There is a doubt in the law on this point. The first section of 
the Holiday Law of 1873 says the holidays shall be treated as 
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Sunday. The second section, as amended May 29, declares all 
notes due on the holiday, or Monday kept as a holiday, shall be 
payable the following day. 

On one side it is argued that all holiday paper goes over to 
the following day. On the other hand it is claimed that the 
second section of the act only relates to the contingency when the 
holiday falls on Sunday. 


3. When a holiday falls on Sunday the following Monday may be 
observed. When must paper, due on that Sunday and that Mon- 
day, be paid? 


On the following Tuesday. 


4. When the holiday falls on Monday, when is paper of that Mon- 
day and the previous Sunday to be paid? 

Paper due on the Sunday, on the Saturday; except that dated 
between May 22 and 29, 1873, which latter goes over till Tues- 
day. Paper due on the Monday, doubtful, coming within the 
question No. 2 above answered. . 


5. When a holiday falls on Saturday, when is the paper of that 


Saturday and the following Sunday to be paid? 


Sunday’s paper (unless dated between 22 and 29 May, 1873,) 
on Friday; in the excepted case on Tuesday. Saturday’s paper, 
doubtful, as coming within the above rule. 


A doubt has been expressed as to the ability of the Legislature 
to pass a law, changing the maturity of paper, so as not to leave 
a question open. 

The subject is of so much importance and involves so much 
risk under the law of protest, as to subject the law to the severest 
criticism as to its construction, and banks cannot afford to run 
any risk. 
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THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


(Continued from page 776, April No.) 


The following Monthly Table shows the lowest and highest premium daily 
on gold at New York, in the month of March, 1874, compared with the 
same period in the years 1869-73. 

| 
| 


MARCH. | 1874. | 1873. | 1872. | 1871. | 1870. 


Sunda Sun. |14515%|10 10%|103% 113 . 16 

ane”. 12% 12% sun 10% roa 10% —. ; 

Tuesday ..|12%% 1236|14% 154%| Sum. |10% 11% 

Wednesday] 1134 124% |14% 15% |10 1036|10% 11% 

Thursday .| 1134 12% 3 15% |10 10%| Sun. 

Friday ....|11% 11%|1 153g|10° 10% |10% 11 

Saturday ..| ILY%{1134 oat 1342 Io I0K%|1r 11% l12% 13% 
Sunday; Sun. 1528 1534 10% 103Z|11¥% 1144 |10% 12% 
Monday...}114%4 11%| Sum. 104 |11340156| 104%11% 

Tuesday ..|1156 1176/15 sil. ‘Sen. 11% 11% 10% 11% 
Wednesday] 1156 12 |15 15/4 10% 104% |11% 11 |12% 13% 
Thursday .|11% 12%|15  15%|10% 10%| Sum. |113{ 125% 

Friday ....| 1156 12% a 4 9% 10 |11% 11%| Sun. 

Saturday ..) 113% 12 |1434 15% 10 10% |I1y 1176/1156 13% 
Sunday| Sum. |14% 15%!/10 10% |1136 1144|1156 12% 
Monday...|/11% 124%| Sum. “sr 10% |11¥% 11% —s 124% 
Tuesday ../11% 124% | 15 15% un. aap I1%l\t 12% 
Wednesday) 1134 12 |15% 1556 1 10 |1 11% 1% 124 
Thursday -| 1134 12 15% 9% 10% ‘oun. 2 2 

Friday ....| 1134 12 | 93% 1 10% 11%) Sun. 

Saturday ..| 115g 12 % | 334 9% Il ILWli2y 123% 
Sunday; Sun. | 934 9Q%\10% 11%li2u% 12% 
Monday.../1156 117%| Sum. | 93% 10 |10% 11% 12% 123% 

Tuesday ..|12 1S 15% | Sum. |10% 11 [12% 125 
Wednesday|12 1214 | 1534 rb | 93% 9%K\1034 10ZKBl 11% 1234|31 31% 
a ° 12% 123{|153{ 16% | 93% 10 Sum. {113% 1134| Good Fri. 
Friday ..../13 134% |15% 16, 10 610%|10% 103%| Sum. |31 31% 
Saturday -. 12% 13% | —— ned 10% 10% |10% 10%|11% 1%] Sum. 
Sunday Sun. (16% 17 |Good Fri./10% 103%|115 12 |31% 31% 
Monday. ..| 123% 13%) led |10 ©1034 BO%r1036| 1134 12%] 3136 31% 
Tuesday ../13% 1356 16/18 Sum. (10% 10%|11% 12% |31% 31% 


Lent continues from February, 18 to April 5th. 


MONTHLY PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 1868-73. 





© ONIOM RW DN 














DATE. | 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. | 1872. 1878. 


anuary .- 2} I 23} 8% Io 14} 
tll : ax < _ . rt 103 12% | gg | ai 
March ... 37% aK 10% 1636| 10% 1156| 934 10% 
—_-- ---+ | 37% 40% 11% 15% 10% %| 9% 
38% 40% 1334 15%4|1 12% 
(39% 414% ¥% | 10% 14% 11% 13 
July - | 404% 454 34. 37 |11% a3% 114 13% 
August . ---|43% 5 1434 2 11% 12% 
September | 41% 35% 1234 654 1234 123% 
— 3334 40% 11% 14% | 11% 15 | 12% 
ovember 32 10) 613%] 10 II 
December. ER: ey 104% 38 4) 1234 ro ie 


For daily price of gold from January, 1862, to December, 1872, see Banker’s Almanac. 
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Coins, Coinage and Bullion. 


COINS, COINAGE AND BULLION. 


1. Prevention of Frauds on Coins. 2. Production of Gold and 
Silver in 1872 and 1873. 3. Old Coins Recently Discovered. 4. A 
Coinage Map. 5. Debased Mexican Silver. 6. Silver Coin in San 
Francisco. 4. Nickel in Coinage. 8. Reported Gold Discoveries. 
g. Separating Float Gold. 10. Working Silver Ores. 11. Separa- 
tion of the Precious Metals. 12. Gold from Iron Pyrites. 13. Value 
of Foreign Coins. 14. New Medals. ' 


I. PREVENTION OF A FRAUD UPON OUR GOLD COINS. 
By WituiaAm E. DuBots. 


From the American Fournal of Numismatics, January, 1874. 


The Hon. H. R. Linperman, Director of the Mint, has just 
presented an admirable report on the condition and work of the 
institution under his charge. It will attract attention from numis- 
matists throughout our country, and is a valuable contribution to 


our knowledge on the subject of the coinage. Dr. LinDERMAN 
requested the assayer, Mr. Witt1aAM E. DuBots, to supply him 
with information as to certain experiments made at the Mint, 
several years ago, having for their object the better protection 
of the gold coin, by making them thinner and concave. In 
response to that request, Mr. DuBois submitted the following 


paper : 


United States Mint at Philadelphia, 
Assayer’s Office, Oct. 15, 1873. 


I take pleasure in responding to the inquiry contained in a 
letter from the Director, on the steps that were taken here, some 
years ago, toward a prevention of the fraud of “filling” our gold 
coins. 

These examinations and experiments were made September to 
November, 1860, thirteen years ago. I may state that it mainly 
fell to my lot to conduct them, but I had the indispensable coun- 
sel and co-operation of Mr. EcKFELDT, the late assayer, and 
Mr. Loncacre, the late engraver. 


They were brought about by the startling discovery, at the 
Treasury of the Unirep Srates in New York, of our gold 
eagles (ten-dollar pieces) having their interior taken out and re- 
placed with a disk of platinum, a heavy and high-priced metal, 
of about one-third the value of standard gold. 


59 
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This was neatly covered in by a soldered rim of gold, the 
whole presenting a genuine surface, and without fault as to 
weight, diameter, thickness, or sonority. Along with these pieces 
we had the benefit of experiments by Dr. Torrey, the late as- 
sayer of the United States Assay Office, at New York, so far as 
determining the composition of the pieces, and afterward we 
conferred with him personally as to the best means of preven- 
tion and detection. 

Before stating our results and conclusions at that time, allow 
me here to insert that, just now, I am engaged in the examina- 
tion of other filled pieces of larger and smaller denominations, 
lately sent to me by the able and vigilant chief of the Coin De- 
partment in the United States Treasury, at New York, GEORGE 
ASHLEY, Esq., along with other pieces of fraudulent make, but 
of a different sort. This was the first time that I was aware 
that the platinum filling had been practised upon any other size 
than the eagle, although we had found silver fillings in the half- 
eagle and quarter-eagle many years ago. 

The platinum-filled pieces now on hand are the double-eagle, 
the eagle, and the half-eagle. The first-named was detected at 
the BANK oF ENGLAND, and thence sent over. Another double- 
eagle comes from the New York Treasury, and was detected 
there. Mr. AsHLEy remarks, “This is the worst fraud we have 
to contend with.” 

It seems this trouble is not confined to our coins. Some of 
the British sovereigns, it is stated, have been filled in the same 
way. That the large, thick double-eagles should be thus tam- 
pered with is not surprising, but we are compelled to wonder 
at their operating on half-eagles and sovereigns. 

Now, without spreading abroad the way in which this thing 
is done (for that would serve no good purpose), let us look at 
the make-up of one of these filled coins. What with the two 
genuine outsides, the false inside, the new ribbed rim, and the 
solder, there are present no less than four separate pieces and 
five distinct metals, all put together with such nicety that none 
but an expert can tell the bad coin from the true. 

Not to alarm the Government or the public, we have good 
evidence, so far, that the fraud is not much practised, and does 
not ordinarily go long undetected. 


First, it is a slow way of making money, even for a consum- 
mate workman, and no second-rate man can do it; and, sec- 
ondly, most of our coins soon find their way to the government 
treasuries, and there they have experts who can throw these 
pieces out at a glance or a touch, without being fully aware of the 
reason why. This remarkable faculty, possessed by Mr. Tanpy, 
of the New York Treasury, more than by any other man we 
know of, reminds me of what was said of a money changer in 
ancient Rome, that “he could see brass through silver.” And 
it is some comfort to know that this over-laying art is not a new 
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thing. Even the barbarous Germans, among whom the Roman 
denarii were current, were so suspicious of it that they made 
notches all around the coin to see what was inside; and some 
of these pieces, looking much like a circular saw on a small 
scale, have been handed down to our day and may be seen in 
rare collections. The Roman or Greek counterfeiter, however, 
was not to be named, in point of skill, with the rascals of mod- 
ern times. 

* I should also mention that, with all the vigilance of Mr. 
ASHLEY and Mr. Tanpy in New York, of similar officers in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere, so few of these altered pieces have 
yet appeared as to justify us_in concluding, as above remarked, 
that the fraud is not extensively practised. Still it is very mis- 
chievous and injurious, and every means should be used to pro- 
tect the treasury and the community fromi these losses of several 
dollars on a single piece of money. 

Before proceeding to offer some suggestions in regard to the 
best mode of prevention, I would say a few words as to the best 
mode of detection. When, as already remarked, it is found that 
these filled pieces are right, or very nearly so, in weight, size, 
and sound, and have a genuine exterior, it must be apparent that 
our resources are very much cut down. There is usually, how- 
ever, a slight discoloration, probably arising from heat during the 
soldering process. This cannot be much relied on, for a good 
piece may be discolored in the same way. 

The test of specific gravity is one which they have not been 
able, and perhaps have not tried, to set at naught. Filling with 
plates of silver was abandoned by these artists, because that metal 
is not much more than half as heavy as gold, and so the re- 
formed coin was either too light or else too thick. Platinum is a 
little heavier than gold, and although a scarce and dear metal, 
and hard to work, it was found to answer the purpose. However, 
this addition invariably makes the specific gravity of the coin too 
great, and that by a difference so considerable that the fact of fill- 
ing can be assured without laying the piece open or impairing it 
in any way. 

To come to figures: a genuine gold coin of the UniTep 
STaTEes (of any size, of course), will show the specific gravity 
about 17.20; or, if somewhat paled with silver alloy, as they 
were many years ago, perhaps as high as 17.30; that is to say, 
by way of explanation to those who have forgotten how specific 
gravity is found, between the weight of the coin in air and its 
weight in water there is a difference; which, as a divisor for the 
first weight, gives a dividend as above. 

But we find that the double-eagle when filled shows a specific 
gravity 18.76, while the eagle and the half-eagle show specific 
gravity about 17.75 to 17.95. These differences are to be ex- 
pected. We have no suggestions to make for the use of the 
criminals who are thus employed; they know very well that to 
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attempt to adjust the specific gravity, along with all the other 
points, would increase their work and render it unprofitable. 


Still, this sure method calls .for very good apparatus, some skill 
and practice, and a little time, say five minutes; more time than 
a teller can spare. So that, in a public office, it is extremely de- 
sirable to have such a man as Mr. Tanpy, or our Mr. Coss. 
(No doubt a larger acquaintance would enable us to give other 
names, if needful.) 


While I am on this point, allow me to repeat what was said in 
a former communication, that we find the difference of specific 
gravity quite as wide in the case of the new class of counterfeits, 
the five-dollar piece of 1872, regularly made and struck, but de- 
based about six per cent. These pieces show specific gravity 
about 16.46; say, in round terms, 16.50. Thus, while the filled 
piece is too high, this is*as much too low. It would be a very 
difficult matter indeed to elude this test. 

Now, in regard to the Prevention of the fraud of filling, only 
zwo modes seem to be worth considering. 

First, the door to this business is at the rim or periphery of 
the coin; the place where the reeding stands as a sort of che- 
vaux-de-frise to keep out intruders. It would be a good thing to 
strengthen the defences at this circumvallation; in plainer terms, 
to fashion the rim so that it cannot be tampered with or imitated 
without easy detection. Formerly we milled a legend, in sunken 
letters, on this part of our silver half-dollars. 

In France and Betcium, and recently in Spain, the gold 
coins are protected: in the same way, but with raised letters; 
while in the GERMAN EMPIRE, and some other countries, the 
thing is done as we used to do it. 


Undoubtedly, it would be far more difficult to imitate or renew 
this lettering, whether raised or sunken, than the rib or reeding. 
They do that by making a new band, and going over it by the 
mechanical operation of a “nurling machine.” Men of great skill 
may make the lettered edge, so as to be a fac simile, according 
to the truism, “ What one man can do, another man may do;” 
but I am strongly of the opinion that it would take too much 
time and labor to pay well. At any rate it seems worth while to 
make the experiment. . 

The other mode to be considered, is to return to ¢hin gold 
coins, and cease (or nearly cease) from issuing any of a larger 
denomination than ten dollars. 

This may displease those who deal in large sums, and like to 
count by twenties. But if gold is ever to be a real currency it 
must be made to suit the man of one piece, no less than the 
man of a million. And with a cheap counting machine, such as 
we have in the Mint, the great objection will vanish. 


I speak of it as a return. Formerly our gold coins were thin 
pieces; so were those of ENGLAND and the European continent 
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generally. The ducat, or sequin, a small, thin piece, was ior 
ages the current coin of civilized and barbarous nations. The 
fourfold ducat of Austria is so thin as to be out of proportion 
to its broad diameter; yet it is a coin of great beauty and well 
struck up. 

There is, it is true, a sightly and scientific proportion in the di- 
ameter and thicknesses of our gold coin since the remodeling in 
1834, and especially in 1837. But this proportion has been twice 
set aside without offending good taste. The gold dollar had to 
be made thinner, to escape popular complaint; and the three- 
dollar piece had to be spread out to make it distinctive. 

A very thin coin would be easily bent and abused; but that is 
an extreme not contemplated. The coin should only be thin 
enough to make it troublesome and unprofitable to be sawed 
through (on edge), to insert a plate. In fine, instead of attempt- 
ing to get up an artistic impossibility, the writer would take ad- 
vantage of an economic inexpediency, and there find the remedy. 


A few words and figures as to dimensions. How thin should 
our gold coin be, and what shotld be the largest ? 


They should be made thinner at or about the centre, than they 
are at the edge. To a slight degree this is done already, but not 
enough; and this concavity should be double: that is, on both 
sides of the coin. Of course, it will be understood that this is to 
be produced by convexity of the dies. 


It has long been the usage here to measure or regulate coins 
by twentieths of an inch for diameter, and by thousandths of an 
inch for thickness. Then it is proposed: 


1. The ten-dollar piece, or eagle, to be of the diameter of 29 
twentieths (1.45), which is one-twentieth less than the silver dol- 
lar, and two-twentieths more than the double-eagle; to be 35 
thousandths thick at the edge, curving down to 25 toward the 
centre. At 25 we have the thickness of the old gold dollar. 

No wider gold coin than this would be admissible, or desirable ; 
but to comply with the law, and for special purposes, we might 
strike pieces of $20, as they are now; the holders to run the risk 
of the evil we are fighting against. 

2. Five-dollar piece, or half-eagle, diameter 21 twentieths (1.05), 
which is the same as the present eagle. Double concave, 30 
thousandths at edge, 25 at centre. 

3. Three-dollar piece, diameter 18 twentieths, at present 16; 
thickness, 25 thousandths, at present 34. ‘This coin, and the lesser 
ones, need not be of the dishing-shape. 

4. Quarter-eagle, diameter, 16; thickness, 25. 

5- Gold dollar as at present. 


It is further suggested, that this extension of diameter should 
not be in lieu of lettering on the edge, but that the latter should 
also be used, ‘or tried, as far as thickness will admit. 
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It may be objected, that increase of surface exposes to increased 
abrasion. Numerous experiments here, not necessary to detail, 
prove that this is not the fact. It is also opposed to the philosophy 
of the case. As was stated by Mr. Loncacre, formerly our en- 
graver, a thin steel plate for bank-note engraving outlasts a thick 
one, from the fact that it has received a greater compression and 
condensation in preparing it. More than that, a compact, thick 
coin falls more heavily, and rubs more intensely, than an ex- 
panded, thin coin of the same weight. It is the far more fre- 
quent wse of small coins which makes them wear more than large 
ones. 

At the time we were experimenting, a five-dollar pattern was 
made, in copper, according to the shape proposed. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Wo. E. DuBots, Assayer. 


P. S.—Since the foregoing was in print, I have been asked by 
Mr. AsHLEY, “Would the concavity of a coin injure its sonority ? 
The latter quality is an almost indispensable consideration. I 
should prefer to resort to almost*any other expedient, rather than 
impair this quality. It is the first test usually applied, when a 
piece is in doubt.” : 


In view of this just remark, it gives me much satisfaction to 
add, that we made some planchets of standard gold, of different 
sizes, and of the dish shape; and found their sonority more 
marked than in pieces of the flat form. Indeed, the ring was 
beautiful, somewhat resembling that of a bell; and for the reason 
that this shape is slightly similar, although hardly observable. 


II. PRopucTION oF GOLD AND SILVER, 1872, 1873. 


From information furnished by Messrs. WELLS, Farco & Co. 


Statement of precious metals produced in States and Territories 
west of the Missouri River during 1873. 


Gold Dust Gold Dust Silver Ores and 

States an and Bullion Bullion Base Bullion 
and Bullion by by other by by 

Territories. Express. Conveyance. Express. Freight. Total. 


$ 15,709,956 -$ 1,570,995 - $264,771 . $480,000 . $18,025,722 

219,141 ; 43,828 + 30,183,921 . 4,807,617 + 3592545507 

Oregon ..... 1,146,991 ‘ 229,398 ; — Pe — ‘ 1,376,389 
Washington. 171,951 . 34,390 r 3054 = a ‘ 209,395 
1,171,131 ° 234,226 . 938,207. - : 2,343,054 

Montana .... 3,241,238 « 648,247 ‘ ae ° 3,892,810 
iC ee 112,003 . 22,400 é : : 4,906,337 
Arizona..... 37,074 ° 75415 ® 8 . : 47,778 
Colorado. ... 1,856,639 ‘ a “ . 4,083,268 
Mexico — a — . 3 ; 868,798 
B. Columbia 1,041,626 ‘ 208,339 F P P 1,250,935 


Grand Total, year 1873. —_— ‘ — ‘ — ae 72,258,693 

The combined product of all, shows—for 1872, $62,236,913; 
for 1873, $ 72,258,693—undoubtedly the largest yield, for one year, 
in the history of the Pacific Coast 
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CALIFORNIAN MinING DiviDENDS MADE IN THE YEAR 1873, 


which will show the yield of the principal mines now dealt in on 
the Comstock and elsewhere : 


Belcher Mining Company 
Cederberg Mining Company 
Consolidated Amador 

Crown Point Mining Company 
Eureka Gold Mining Company 
Meadow Valley Silver Mining Company 
Monitor Belmont 

Raymond and Ely 

Idaho (Grass Valley) 
Keystone (Amador County) 
Black Bear (Klamath County) 
Eureka Consolidated 

Golden Chariot 

Ku-Klux Consolidated 
Minnesota 


These do not include many mines, particularly in CALIFORNIA, 
which are paying regular dividends to San Francisco owners, and 
which would, doubtless, increase the above to, say, $ 16,000,000, 
which is an interest of sixteen per cent. upon a valuation of 
$ 100,000,000, which would cover the market value of the whole 
Comstock and fifty millions besides. These are astonishing figures. 


III. Oxp Corm.—There is deposited by Mr. Cuaries G. 
NIcHOLson, of J. J. NicHotson & Sons, bankers of this city, in 
the art exhibition, a coin or medal of remarkable antiquity, and 
which we notice for its rare and exceptional historical interest 
to numismatists. Its composition is pure bronze and it was 
coined during the reign of Protemy Sorer of Ecypt. It 
is somewhat larger than an old Spanish silver dollar and about 
three times its thickness. The obverse has in bold relief the 
head of JupireER AmMoN, with the ram’s horns and fillet round 
the head, and the reverse shows the erect figures of two large 
eagles surrounded by an inscription in Greek. Considering the age 
of the coin, about 2,200 years, it has been beautifully preserved, 
the inscription on it being singularly legible and distinct. A 
host of historical memories are freshened by the possession or 
sight of this once money representative of a past age. PTOLEMY 
was’ born in 367 B. C. and became the founder of the famous 
Ptolemaic dynasty, which forms one of the most interesting peri- 
ods of Egyptian History. ProLemy SoTER was a natural son 
of Puitip II of Macedon and a half brother to the renowned 
ALEXANDER the Great. In a measure well nigh equal to that 
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of this celebrated warrior, he inherited the warlike and _ political 
abilities of his father. Pxuitip of Macedon had conquered Ecypt; 
but after his death ProLemy,* revolting from the almost uni- 
versal sway of ALEXANDER, seized and held Ecypr as a sep- 
arate kingdom. His own personal reign extended from 300 to 
283 B. C., when he abdicated in favor of his younger son, 
PToLEMY PHILADELPHUS. It was during the reign, and under 
the direct patronage of the elder Protemy, that Alexandria, 
in Ecypt, became so famous as the great emporium of com- 
merce and the chief seat of learning and art. This was also the 
period of the founding of the celebrated Alexandrian Library, the 
greatest repository of the literary treasures of the world. Literature 
at this period began to stand out as a real profession, and very 
many of the writers of that distant day have left us indelible 
marks of-their greatness. It was also during this reign of ProLEMy 
that Eucuip lived and wrote; the mathematician, of whose works 
most of us have such keen recollections as we recall our school- 
boy days.— Baltimore American. 


IV. Cornace Map.—A curious little map, published in Vienna, 
called Coinage of the World, classifies the nations of the earth into 
six groups, by variously colored lines surrounding them, according 
to the character of their coin currency. The tables accompanying 
the map state that the first group, which is the domain of the 
gold dollar, contains a population of 88,000,000 inhabitants. It 
composes the UNITED States, most of the British NorTH AMER- 
ICAN COLONIES, CuBA, Porto Rico, CHILI, URUGUAY, THE AR- 
GENTINE REPUBLIC, BRITISH GUIANA, JAPAN, and Matta. The 
domain of the silver dollar, which embraces Mexico, CENTRAL 
AMERICA, most of SouTH AMERICA, SPAIN, Ecypt, the West and 
North-East coast of Arrica, and the whole of the CHINESE Em- 
PIRE, has a population of 532,000,000. The pound sterling is the: 
currency of 35,000,000 people only, inhabiting Great BRITAIN 
and IRELAND, the BeRMupas, JAMAICA, and AusTRALIA. The 
franc circulates among 74,000,000 people, in FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
IraLy, SWITZERLAND, ALSACE, LORRAINE, and all the French col- 
onies. The countries using sundry gold valuations not included in 
any of the above groups are ‘[uRKEY, MOoLDAviA, WALLACHIA, 
BraziL, PoRTUGAL, Persia, and TurRKISTAN, and have a popula- 
tion of 66,000,000. The last group, comprising countries whose 
unit of value is a silver coin of various kinds other than the dol- 
lar, has 492,000,000 inhabitants. It includes GERMANY, AUSTRIA. 
DENMARK, SWEDEN, Norway, Russia, HOLLAND, GREECE, INDIA, 
and a number of minor Asiatic and African countries. The author 
of the map strongly urges the adoption of the gold dollar as the 
international coin. 


* ProLeMy, after one of the most remarkable and eventful reigns which history records, died 
283 B. C. 
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V. DeEBASED MEXICAN SILVER.—A recent importation of Mex- 
ican silver dollars to this market, sold to one of the leading bullion 
dealing houses, resulted in a serious loss to the purchasers, as they 
were found, after purchase by our dealers here, to be very much 
debased. The weight was fully up to the average of that coin, and 
the mintage was assuredly genuine, as peculiarities of the stamp 
used for the Government were recognized by parties here who had 
been connected with the mint in Mexico, and had thereby become 
familiar with the coinage of that country. After repeated assays 
here, investigations were made through the departments of Govern- 
ment in Mexico, and the fact discovered that systematic operations 
had, for some time, been conducted by the night operatives of the 
mint. It was customary, it appears, to place each operative of the 
night force apart from all others, in a cage-like structure, by himself, 
and to provide for the treatment of each one a certain number of 
“blanks,” enough to give occupation for the usual hours of empiloy- 
ment. By collusion, it is said, these various parties prepared blanks 
outside, which were made to contain twenty per cent. more alloy 
than the standard pieces. These, to the number of twenty or thirty 
pieces each, would be concealed about the persons of the work- 
men before they entered upon their work. In the morning when 
these persons surrendered the pieces upon which they had worked, 
they included the debased pieces they had carried within the 
mint; and in place of the latter the pure pieces were carried away, 
in number equal to that of the base pieces substituted. Thus these 
parties gained daily about twenty per cent. of the value of the sum 
which ordinarily constituted their work. 


No estimate can be made of the amount of debased coin which 
has been put into circulation in Mexico. 


VI. Sttver Coin IN San Francisco.—The project to make 
silver coin a legal tender to the extent of fifty dollars is finding 
general favor with the public. The old argument that silver coin 
is bulky, heavy and cumbersome, has lost much of its force. Sil- 
ver is not cumbersome to tradespeople when it is a legal tender. But 
when it is from three to five per cent. discount, because it has 
been outlawed, then it may have some disadvantages for them. 
The tendency, at such times, is to pay workmen, grocers, market- 
men and others, wholly in silver, because there is a gain of from 
three to five per cent. A fruit grower recently told us that he had 
received five thousand dollars in silver coin on account of fruit 
shipped to commission men in this city, during the present season, 
and had not received a dollar in gold. Commission men, who sell 
fruit, declare that they are paid almost wholly in silver. The 
greater the discount on silver the more ready are many to pay it 
out. They will go to the banker’s and exchange gold for silver, 
pocketing the three or five per cent. as so much profit, and then 
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hand over the silver coin in payment of bills, which many are 
only too glad to have liquidated, in hard times. But if silver were 
a legal tender, say for fifty or a hundred dollars, there would be 
no such discrimination. The banks would receive it and pay it 
out, except when there were special contracts to pay in gold coin. 
—San Francisco Bulletin, Oct. 23. 


VII. NickEL 1N CotmnaceE.—The demand for nickel, the metal 
used with copper in the manufacture of one-cent pieces and in the 
three and five-cent pieces, has considerably exceeded the supply; 
and the manufacturers of the alloy known as German silver have 
petitioned the Parliament of the German Empire not to still further 
increase the demand by the introduction of nickel money into that 
country. The cost of German silver, which contains about one- 
third of its volume of nickel, has gone up nearly $12 per 220 
pounds within a single month. The aggregate annual product of 
nickel (exclusive of the American product) does not exceed 600 
tons, of which English industries alone use one-half. It is used 
in the token coinage of this country, BELGIuM and SwiTzERLAND, 
and the manufacturers say that if GERMANY should issue a similar 
coinage, the supply would not be sufficient to enable manufacturers 
to use it in the production-of cheap imitation silver ware, on account 
of its increased cost. 


VIII. Reportep GoLp DIscOVERIES ON THE YELLOWSTONE.— 
Since the summer of 1873, and at regular intervals, discoveries of 
gold in paying quantities have been reported from the tributaries 
of the Yellowstone River in Montana. The latest exciting news 
from the undeveloped auriferous deposits of the Territory is con- 
tained in a letter addressed to the Bismarck Z7ibune by a resident 
of Bozeman, Montana. According to this communication, the 
new Eldorado is the Tongue River Valley, about midway between 
Bozeman and Bismarck. In February, a large expedition was or- 
ganized at Bozeman, composed of too men, armed with needle 
guns and three pieces of artillery, with plenty of grape and shell. 
Other expeditions are forming which will increase the number of 
miners and explorers near Tongue River to 200. The original 
discoverer says that he sank shafts in two gulches and on one bar, 
and from eleven buckets of dirt got $6.60 of coarse gold. The 
expedition mentioned carries provisions sufficient for each man six 
months. They go determined to make a permanent stand and hold 
the country, if possible. Many business men are preparing to trans- 
fer their business to the mines.—S¢. Paul (Minn. ) Press. 
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IX. SEPARATING FLoat Gotp.—Much gold is lost in mining 
operations from the difficulty of separating what is known as “ float” 
or “flour” gold from the water used in washing the ore, and E. J. 
FRAZER suggests that the water be filtered through sponge or some 
equivalent material having its pores filled with mercury. To re- 
cover the gold taken up by this process, the filtering medium should 
then be destroyed, either by fire or by acid.— Science Rec., 1873. 


X. WorKING SitveR OreEs.—According to a statement by C. 
M. Nes, silver may be extracted from its ore in the following man- 
ner: Melt one hundred pounds of the crushed ore with ten pounds 
of Codorus ore (a magnetic silicide of iron ore). The impurities 
having great affinity for the latter, will immediately unite with it 
and pass off as slag, leaving the silver and iron behind. These 
metals may then be separated by the use of a magnet, which will 
attract and remove the iron, leaving the silver in the crucible. 

—Science Record for 1873. 


XI. SEPARATION OF THE Precious MeTaLts.—The old way of 
separating gold from sand or pulverized quartz is to cause the earth 
to flow down through an inclined trough, across which little pockets 
or gutters are made, in which quicksilver is placed. The latter 
catches and holds the particles of gold, while the earthy matter 
moves or is discharged from the machine. The latest improvement 
is to use, in lieu of the pockets, sheets of copper, the surface whereof 
is amalgamated with mercury, over which the gold earth, reduced 
to a thin mud, is allowed to flow. It is found that the gold adheres 
better to the surface of amalgamated copper than to pure mercury. 
This plan is now used in the Colorado mines. A late improve- 
ment, suggested by V. CoLvin, is to use amalgamated plates of 
zinc or iron, which he regards as superior to the copper plates, if 
they are treated with proper acid solutions while the auriferous 
earth is being run over them.—<Science Record for 1873. 


XII. Gotp From Iron PyritTEs.—Professor J. M. MERRICK has, 
by roasting iron pyrites with marble-dust, then amalgamating with 
mercury and sodium, succeeded in obtaining metallic gold. He 
has obtained large returns from specimens of iron pyrites, in which 
the presence of the precious metal has been denied by the ablest 
assayers.— Science Record for 1873. 


XIII. VaLuE or Foreicn Coins.—The Treasury Department at 
Washington have issued a circular showing the values, in United 
States money of account, of the pure gold or silver representing 
the monetary units of foreign countries, and fixing the value of 
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the standard coins in circulation in the various nations of the 
world, in compliance with the act of March 3, 1873. The first 
section of this act provides “that the value of foreign coin, as 
expressed in the money of account of the UniTeD States, shall 
be that of the pure metal of such coin of standard value,” and 
that “the values of the standard coins in circulation, of the vari- 
ous nations of the world, shall be estimated annually by the Di- 
rector of the Mint, and be proclaimed on the first day of January 
by the Secretary of the Treasury.” The gold peso fuerte of the 
Argentine Republic is worth $1 in United States money of ac- 
count; the silver florin of AusTRIA 47.60 cents; the Belgium gold 
and silver franc 19.30 cents; the gold dollar of the British Pos- 
sessions in NortH AMERICA $1; the gold peso of CuBa 92.58; 
the gold sovereign of GREAT Britain $4.86.55; the gold mark 
of the German Empire 23.82; the silver dollar of Mexico 
$1.04.75; the French gold and silver franc 19.30; the gold and 
silver lira of IraLy 19.30; the Spanish peseta of 100 centimes in 
gold and silver 19.30, and the Indian silver rupee of 16 annas 
45-84. The weight, fineness, and firmness of foreign coins, as de- 
termined by the United States Mint, are also given. At present, 
the gold value of silver, as estimated in the bullion market, is 
about 113 cents per ounce, goo fine. [These tables were pub- 
lished in full in this MaGazineE recently —Zd. B. J] 


XIV. New Mepats.—Mr. Epwarp Cocan, No. 408 State St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., offers for sale three new medals: 


1. The Memoria MeEpAt of the Boston Numismatic and New 
England Historic-Genealogical Societies, noticed on the last page 
of the American Fournal of Numismatics for January, 1874. 
The obverse bears a fac simile of the seal of the Boston Numis- 
matic Society, date of incorporation, etc.; legend, “ Presidency of 
Utysses S. Grant,” “1873,” the four stars on each side of the 
date indicating the military rank of the Chief Magistrate during 
whose administration the medal has been struck. On the reverse 
is an elaborate reproduction of the seal of the New England His- 
toric-Genealogical Society, with a legend referring to both socie- 
ties, “Twin delvers in the garden of history.” The size is 20. 
The dies were executed by Georce H. Lovett, of: New York, 
for Mr. I. F. Woop, the medal being the fourth of his “series.” 
The issue in silver is strictly limited to twenty-five, price $2 each. 
In brass or copper, 60 cents each, or $1 the set of two. Early 
application is solicited from those desiring the medal, as the dies 
will shortly be canceled, Mr. Woop’s invariable rule where any 
issue is limited, in order to protect collectors from fraud, and the 
possibility of future muling. 

2. The JoHNSON MEDALET, referred to in the February Number 


of the Mumismatic Fournal. Obverse—a bust of the late Presi- 
dent; legend, “ANDREW JOHNSON, 17th President of the UNITED 
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STaTEs.” Reverse—combined arms of the UniTep States and 
New York City; inscription, “ Public Reception and Banquet by 
the municipal authorities of New York City, August 29, 1866.” 
Size—about that of the half-dollar. Number struck —silver, 5 ; 
copper, 50; tin, 75. Price—in silver, $3; copper, $1; tin, soc. 
The work is done by Mr. G. H. Lovett. 

3- A MemoriaL MEDAL, designed by an alumnus of Haverford 
College, and executed by the well-known artist, Geo. H. Lovert, 
of New York. The obverse presents an accurate south-front view 
of the main building, with the legend, “ Haverford College, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, 1869.” Reverse—“ Founded by the Society of Friends, 
1833,” above an open Bible, over which stream the rays from a 
suspended lamp, symbolical of Haverford’s fundamental doctrine 
embodied in her motto: “Mon Doctior Sed Meliore Doctrina Im- 
butus,’ which appears in a heraldic garter surrounding the whole. 
The medal is placed by its designer at prices barely sufficient to 
cover cost of manufacture and transmission, as it is his wish to 
make it a permanent memento within reach of all interested in 
the College. Price, in bronze, $1; white metal, 50 cents; silver, 
$5. Of the silver, only ten were struck, they being intended 
more especially for cabinet collectors, and the number, therefore, 
has been strictly limited. 


INFLATION IN 1874. 
In Boston. 


The anti-inflation mass meeting in Faneuil Hall, April 4th, drew 
together an audience of about 3,000 business men, who were en- 
thusiastic and unanimous in protesting against any further expan- 
sion of the currency. WILLIAM GRay, a prominent merchant and 
capitalist, presided, and there was a list of 133 vice-presidents, in- 
cluding such men as CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, BENJAMIN R. 
Curtis, RoBERT C. WINTHROP, GEORGE TYLER BIGELOW, WILL- 
1AM Amory, E. R. Munce, and JoHNn Q. ADAms. 


The President said they had met to take counsel together upon 
the observance of the public faith. He adverted to the first legal- 
tender act, and the subsequent action of MassacHuseTrs and 
Congress down to March, 1869, when the UNiTED States sol- 
emnly pledged its faith to make provision at the earliest practica- 
ble period, for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 
More than five years have since elapsed, and Congress has 
lamentably failed to uphold the public faith. Now it is proposed 
to increase the legal-tender issues to $400,000,000. The legal- 
tender acts could be sustained only as war measures to preserve 
the Government, but by the proposed legislation Congress would 
assume the power to enlarge the amount of currency at any time 
and to any extent. A sound currency is the great demand of the 
labor of the country upon the Government, and it is the great 
office of the Government to place its stamp upon the coin of the 
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country, attesting its worth for commercial purposes, and it should 
never issue one dollar of paper money. So long as Government 
paper is dishonored and unpaid there can be no return to specie 
payments, and we appeal to the President to uphold the public 
faith. Vicksburg is not and will not be forgotten, and he who led 
our troops to victory can protect us from defeat, and we confi- 
dently rely upon him to exercise his constitutional veto to preserve 
us from the threatened calamity of an unlimited issue of irredeem- 
able paper money. We appeal to the people of the country, who 
hold in their own hands, in a large measure, its future destiny. 
We appeal alike to the North and the South, to the East and 
the West, to keep inviolate the public faith. We will write upon 
our banners, never to be erased, “’The public faith—it must and 
shall be preserved.” 


GeorcE B. BLAKE, Jr., of the banking house of BLAKE Bros., 
in presenting the resolutions said: We are here because, believing 
in honest dealing between man and man, we feel that we have a 
right to demand that Congress and the President shall fully re- 
deem every pledge of the public faith. It is fit and needful that 
MassacHusETts should at this hour, through her citizens, speak 
plainly and in good set terms on this vital subject. It is our hu- 
miliation that in the Senate of the Unirep Srates the voice of 
our Commonwealth in behalf of an honest currency is unheard. 
[Applause.] The voice that we know would have spoken, and in 
no doubtful words, for our honor and the country’s, is silent in 
death. Let us then, now and here, put ourselves with good 
courage on the side of the right. Be assured our cause is just, 
and though ignorance and the devices of the dishonest and am- 
bitious may for a time defeat it, success will ‘come at last. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

That the passage and approval of any act to increase the issue 
of irredeemable paper money would be a deliberate violation of a 
sacred pledge. 

That the refusal of Congress to apply the surplus revenues of 
the past few years to the redemption of the United States notes 
in coin has converted one of the most dangerous weapons of war 
into an instrument of injustice and oppression in a time of pro- 
found peace. 

That it has continued and aggravated the evils of uncertainty 
and wide fluctuations in values which an irredeemable currency 
always brings, and has led directly to those financial ills which it 
is now sought to remedy by fresh issues of the currency which 
caused them. 

That those members of Congress who have voted for the pend- 
ing currency measures have thereby assailed ‘the credit and good 
name of the country, cast new dishonor upon its unredeemed 
promises, and inflicted a grievous wrong upon the people. 


That as paper money, sustained only by an indefinite promise, 
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is the speculator’s and not the people’s currency, the evils of a 
new issue will fall chiefly upon the producing sections, while its 
delusive and temporary advantages will be seized by the great 
commercial cities and the centres of free capital, and we repel, in 
the name of Boston and New England, the insinuation that our 
hostility to the pending measures, by which we can profit at the 
expense of others, arises from self interest. 


That, as inflation always raises the prices of articles of con- 
sumption more rapidly than it raises wages, any further issue of 
currency would specially injure every man and woman dependent 
upon a salary, and that the citizens of Boston confidently appeal 
to President GRANT to veto any and every bill which violates the 
pledge which he made it his first official act to approve. 


New York VIEws. 


A remarkable audience gathered March 24, at Cooper Institute, 
to consider the National finances, a subject the discussion of which 
is popularly supposed to be especially dry and devoid of interest. 
The large hall was crowded as in times of political excitement, 
but with a class of men seldom seen in large political gatherings— 
earnest and thoughtful men, who listened with close attention to 
each address, and attested their hearty interest in the subject by 
prompt responses whenever a speaker made an unusually happy 
hit, or touched the chord of popular sympathy. 


Speeches were made by WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, E. C. Cow- 
pin, A. A. Low, EDWARD ATKINSON, S. B. CHITTENDEN, and 
others. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, A promise to pay money, whether emanating from an 
individual or a Government, is not itself money; and 


Whereas, An increase of so-called paper money by our Govern- 
ment at this time, with the understanding that it is not to be re- 
deemed with coin when duly demanded, would produce alarm and 
consternation, imperil the entire credit system throughout the land, 
and cause all prudent men to make future contracts only in gold 
at the present standard of weight and fineness; would be injurious 
and humiliating to the Government itself, because it would lower 
its standard at home and its credit abroad; would be injurious 
and demoralizing to everybody who has occasion to buy or sell, 
to borrow or lend, because its inevitable fluctuations would destroy 
the accuracy of the fixed standard for measuring values; would be 
injurious to inconsiderate men, because by affording unnatural facili- 
ties for speculation it would tempt them to burden themselves with 
debt in order to embark in hazardous schemes; would be injurious 
to stable business men, because these fluctuations and speculations 
would tend to deter them from engaging in the legitimate 
branches of trade, commerce, and manufactures; and moreover, 
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would deprive them in a measure, of the use of their fair share of 
the money and capital of the country: and finally, would be in- 
jurious to the agricultural, industrial, and laboring classes, because, 
as all history, and especially our recent experience, has taught 
them, it would enhance the price of those commodities which they 
need for daily use, without conferring upon them compensating 
benefits; and 

Whereas, In the judgment of this meeting the existing volume 
of the currency is sufficiently large for carrying on the legitimate 
business of the country, and a return to specie payments at the 
earliest practicable day is alike the dictate of good faith and of 
sound policy; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the business men of the City 
of New York here assembled, it would be unjust, unwise, and 
highly prejudicial to the interests of the whole American people 
for Congress, in this era of profound peace, to swell the present 
volume of currency by providing for an additional issue of United 
States legal-tender notes, or any other kind of irredeemable paper 
money whatever. 

Resolved, That if it be deemed expedient by Congress to estab- 
lish a system of free banking, or to authorize a further issue of 
National bank notes, we insist that the honor and credit of the 
Government, as well as the safety and prosperity of our citizens, 
require that the system be based on solid foundations, and guarded 
from abuse by stringent restrictions; that the existing provision of 
law requiring a reserve of twenty-five per cent. be maintained, 
and that one of the fundamental and irrevocable provisions of the 
system shall be an efficient mode of redemption in coin. 

Resolved, That the prompt action of Congress in avowing, as 
the settled policy of the Government, that no more currency of 
any kind not redeemable in coin shall be issued, will tend to 
allay present anxiety, restore confidence, and give new life and 
prosperity to commerce and the general business of the country. 





Paciric Matt S. S. Co.—The Pacific Mail Steamhip Company interests and 
those of the Panama Railroad Company are so closely allied, in many re- 
spects, that it is proposed by the respective stockholders to unite the compa- 
nies virtually under one management, to work together for mutual benefit. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship, City of Guatemala, arrived at New York in April, 
with 400 tons of JAPAN and CHINA tea, the first of Isthmus shipments. Of 
this cargo, 3,300 packages were at first ordered by the owners, to be shipped 
via the Suez Canal, but on reflection the Panama route was chosen. It is 
proposed by the Pacific Mail Company, after May 1, to convey tea shipments 
from CHINA and JAPAN to New York, via the Isthmus, in sixty days. 





Congress and the Currency. 


CONGRESS AND THE CURRENCY. 


The bill entitled “A bill to fix the amount of United States 
notes and the circulation of National banks, and for other pur- 
poses” came up in the Senate on the 6th of April and passed, 
by yeas 29 to nays 24, as follows: 

Yreas.—Messrs. Allison, Bogy, Boreman, Cameron, Carpenter, 
Clayton, Dorsey, Ferry of Michigan, Goldthwaite, Harvey, Hitch- 
cock, Ingalls, Johnston, Lewis, Logan, McCreery, Merrimon, Mor- 
ton, Norwood, Oglesby, Patterson, Pease, Pratt, Ramsey, Robert- 
son, Spencer, Tipton, West, Windom.—29. | 

Nays.—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Conkling, Cooper, Cragin, 
Davis, Fenton, Frelinghuysen, Hager, Hamilton of Maryland, 
Hamilton of Texas, Hamlin, Howe, Jones, Kelly, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Sargent, Saulsbury, Schurz, Scott, Sherman, Stewart, Thur- 
man, Wadleigh.—24. 

Before the question was taken, Mr. Conkiinc of N. Y. said no 
money could be safe and sound unless it be stable—unless it be 
changeable into coin. Our currency for a number of years had 
been infirm for three reasons: First, it is not exchangeable for coin; 
second, it had ever been subject to the shifting will of Congress, 
and no currency could be ‘steadfast which every year could be 
tinkered by Congressional majorities or Congressional combinations; 
third, it is infirm because it is arbitrary, being fixed by Congress. 
For this bill he could not vote, because it declared a departure 
from the principles of honesty and solvency. It proposed to put 
out and keep out the whole forty-four million reserve. It proposed 
to put out and keep out irredeemable bank paper. Temporary re- 
lief might come from it, but it would only smooth the way to dis- 
aster and distress hereafter. Such a policy spurned the experience 
of every epoch of history; trampled upon and violated the faith of 
the nation. Every department of the Government was pledged to 
redeem this paper, besides the declarations of the National conven- 
tions of that political party which chose most of the Senators upon 
this floor as well as the Chief Magistrate of the nation, who was 
also pledged against this policy. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN moved to adjourn. Lost by 27 yeas to 30 
nays. 

Mr. ANTHONY said that in a time of profound peace, with all 
the elements of prosperity and abundance, and with money plenti- 
ful, the Senate was about to add largely to the paper currency of 
the country;.and, in doing so, refused to insert the slightest meas- 
ure looking to redemption. He thought such action contrary to 
all experience and all laws of political economy, and would enter 
his protest against it by his vote. 

60 
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Mr. THURMAN said that after four months’ deliberation the dom- 
inant party in this Senate, in disregard of the recommendations of 
the Chief Magistrate, in disregard of the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and in utter contempt of the experi- 
enced Finance Committee, had adopted a measure proposed by 
one of the minority. The great Republican party had adopted the 
measure of a Democrat. He (Mr. THuRMAN) could take no credit 
in this triumph which his democratic friend from NortTH CAROLINA 
(Mr. Merrimon) had achieved. After all their discussion it was 
reserved for the pine woods of NortTH CarRoLina to shape the 
financial destinies of this country. He believed it would disband 
the Republican party, though he could not say the one to which he 
belonged was very solid on this question. |Laughter.| The action 
of the Senate to-day simply meant that no man of his age would 
ever again see in this country the money referred to by our fore- 
fathers and the framers of our Constitution. 

Mr. SARGENT said the passage of the bill trampled down every 
hope of the people, but he relied upon another department of the 
Government to set right the wrong which had been done here. 
This administration had been elected on a pledge contrary to this 
bill. He (Mr. Sarcent) believed there were men enough in the 
East, and in the West, to see any party perish, or the leader of 
any party perish, who attempted to flood the country with irre- 
deemable paper currency. 

Mr. ScHurz said he felt humiliated as an American citizen at 
the action of to-day. Gentlemen who favored the bill might think 
themselves benefited, but the day was not far distant when they 
would curse the hour they gave such a vote. The day was not 
far off when the people would recover their senses and save them- 
selves from these statesmen who would lead the country to ruin. 


The bill provides for an issue of $400,000,000 of legal-tender 
notes, which is $18,000,000 more than is now in circulation, and 
an increase of $46,000,000 of National bank notes. The entire 
increase of paper circulation over the amount of circulation prior 
to the panic is $90,000,000. The whole amount authorized is 
$ 800,000,000, exclusive of $50,000,000 of fractional currency. 
The bill amounts practically to a free banking law without restric- 
tions as to redemption on a basis of $400,000,000 of legal ten- 
ders; for it is not supposed that, within a twelvemonth at least, 
the limit of the $46,000,000 increase will restrain in any manner 
the issue of bank currency to those who will deposit the amount 
of bonds required for security. The majority by which the bill 
was finally passed was five, and the same majority have worked 
steadily together from the beginning until the final vote in defeat- 
ing all propositions looking to compulsory redemption, or any pro- 
position of any kind looking to an ultimate resumption of specie 
payments. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST THE ISSUE OF THE RESERVE. 


The following petition was presented to Congress February 28: 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled : 


Your petitioners beg leave respectfully to represent that they are 
greatly alarmed at the assumption by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the right to issue new United States notes, commonly known 
as greenbacks, without the sanction of law: 


The issue of irredeemable paper money, and making it a legal 
tender, is simply levying a forced loan upon the people of the 
UniTED States. Such an extreme measure can only be excused 
by the vital necessity arising from a great war, and is even then 
in direct violation of all ordinary constitutional powers. So far as 
your petitioners are aware, no civilized government has ever re- 
sorted to the issue of irredeemable paper money in a time of 
peace; and it is a most remarkable event that the great, rich, 
and prosperous nation of the UNniTEp Srates should resort to 
such a ruinous expedient, without the slightest necessity to ex- 
cuse it. 

Your petitioners, consequently, respectfully but most earnestly 
urge your honorable body to put an immediate stop to the further 
issue of greenbacks by the Secretary of the Treasury, and to make 
arrangements, by the negotiation of bonds or otherwise, to call in 
and cancel at once every dollar of the so-called reserve which has 
been issued. 

[Signed by nearly all the banks of the City of N. Y.] 


New York, February 28, 1874. 


PETITION TO PRESIDENT GRANT. 


A copy of the petition put in circulation recently, asking the 
President’s veto to measures of inflation, has already been pub- 
lished. Although valuable signatures had been obtained to the 
petition named, it was decided, upon consultation of those who 
have the matter in charge, to recall the petitions issued, and cir- 
culate instead thereof the following, which contains the substance 
of the former somewhat modified in expression : 


New York, April, ‘1874. 
To Utysses S. Grant, President of the United States: 


Sir: The undersigned, citizens of New York, viewing with alarm 
the recent action of the Congress of the UNITED Srares, and the 
imminent danger that, in a time of profound peace, laws will be 
enacted, which, a few years since, were held to be constitutional 
only as “war measures,” and in the enactment of such laws as 
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are now pending in both Houses, all the limitations, promises, 
and pledges of the last ten years will be rendered nugatory : 

Respectfully solicit the intervention of your veto, should there 
be need thereof: 

In order that the honor of the country may not suffer in the 
estimation of our own people, and in the estimation of all the 
civilized nations of the world; and the undersigned appeal from 
their own judgment to the language of the most eminent of our 
statesmen in the Senate and House of Representatives in 1862, in 
justification of their plea, that a further issue of greenbacks, under 
existing circumstances, without the warrant of necessity, will inflict 
a stain on the honor of the Republic, and impair confidence in 


every future pledge and promise given in its name. 
s 


On the 14th April the House of Representatives, at Washington, 
by a vote of 129 to 116, passed the amendment to the National 
Bank Act, viz.: 


The following is the text of the bill as passed: 


That section 31 of the act entitled, “An act to provide a Na- 
tional currency secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and 
to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof, approved on 
the 3d day of June, in the year 1864;” be so amended that the 
several associations therein provided for shall not hereafter be re- 
quired to keep on hand any amount of money whatever by reason 
of the amount of their respective circulations, but the money re- 
quired by said section to be kept at all times on hand shall be 
determined by the amount of deposits, in all respects as provided 
for in the said section. 


Sec. 2. That section 22 of the said act, and the several amend- 
ments thereto, so far as they restrict the amount of notes for cir- 
culation under said act, be, and the same are hereby repealed, 
and that section 1 of the act entitled, “An act to provide for the 
redemption of the three-per-centum temporary loan certificates, and 
for an increase of National bank notes,” approved July 12, 1870, 
be amended by repealing the second proviso in said section con- 
tained; and the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled an 
act to provide a National currency secured by United States 
bonds, and to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof,” 
approved on the 3d of March, 1865, be and the same is hereby 
repealed; and section 21 of the original act, to which the act last 
aforesaid is an amendment, be and the same is hereby re-enacted. 

Sec. 3. That every association organized, or to be organized, 
under the provisions of the said act, or the several acts in amend- 
ment thereof, shall at all times keep and have on deposit in the 
Treasury of the Unirep Srares, in lawful money of the UNITED 
STATES, a sum equal to five pér centum of its circulation, to be 
held and used only for the redemption of such circulation; and 
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when the circulating notes of any such association or associations 
shall be presented, assorted or unassorted, for redemption, in sums 
of $1,000, or any multiple thereof, to the Treasurer, or any Assist- 
ant Treasurer of the UniTep SraTeEs, the same shall be redeemed 
in United States notes. All notes so redeemed shall be charged 
by the Comptroller of the Currency to the respective associations 
issuing the same, and he shall notify them severally, on the first 
day of each month, or oftener, at his discretion, of the amount 
of such redemption; whereupon each association so notified shall 
forthwith deposit with the Treasurer of the Unirep SraTEs a 
sum in United States notes equal to the amount of its cir- 
culating notes so redeemed. And when such redemption shall 
have been so reimbursed, the circulating notes so redeemed—or, 
if worn, mutilated or defaced, new notes instead—shall be for- 
warded to the respective associations; provided, that each of 
said associations shall reimburse to the Treasury the cost of re- 
demption and of supplying new notes in place of those re- 
deemed; and the associations hereafter organized shall also sever- 
ally reimburse to the Treasury the cost of engraving and printing 
their circulated notes, and provided, further, that the entire amount 
of United States notes outstanding and in circulation at any one 
time shail not exceed the sum of _Feanetiadioe now authorized by 
existing law. 


Sec. 4. That any association organized under this act, or any of 
the acts of which this is an amendment, desiring to withdraw its 
circulating notes in whole or in part, may, upon the deposit of 
lawful money within the meaning of said acts, in sums of not less 
than $10,000, with the Treasurer of the Unirep Srartes, with- 
draw a proportionate amount of bonds deposited in pledge for such 
circulation, and he shall redeem, cancel, and destroy an amount 
of the circulating notes of such association equal to the amount 
issued upon such bonds. 


Sec. 5. That sections 31 and 32 of the said act be amended by 
requiring that each of the said associations shall keep its lawful 
money reserves within its own vaults, at the place where its opera- 
tions of discount and deposits are carried on, and all the provisions 
of the said sections requiring or permitting any of the said asso- 
ciations to keep any portion of its lawful money reserves else- 
where than in its own vaults, or requiring or permitting the 
redemption of its circulating notes elsewhere than at its own 
counter, except as provided for in this act, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. That upon all circulating notes hereafter issued, or here- 
after to be issued, whenever the same shall come into the Treas- 
ury, in payment or deposit, for redemption or otherwise, there 
shall be printed, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe, the charter numbers of the associa- 
tions by which they are severally issued. 
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EFFECT OF THE BILL. 


An idea was put forth which had a depressing effect upon the 
inflationists, though some of them professed to laugh at it. It was 
stated that the Senate bill would effect an immediate and exten- 
sive contraction, by compelling country banks to take away from 
New York, and other money centres, in all some $ 40,000,000, 
and lock it up in their own vaults. More were frightened by this 
bugbear than were willing to confess it, but reflection and discus- 
sion convinced people generally that the operation of the bill in 
this respect, would injure nobody but those who are engaged in 
forcing up the price of gold and stocks, in anticipation of the 
passage of the bill. There are many of this class in Washington, 
and a close scrutiny would probably reveal some such within the 
Houses of Congress. Senator Scott, the author of the provision 
of the bill relative to deposits of reserves, states that if the infla- 
tionists are now opposed to it, they are opposed to the remedy 
which is designed to correct the very evils of which they have so 
long complained. The West and South have complained, during 
the four months of the finance debate in the Senate, that the 
banking circulation, which should be retained in their local banks, 
under the provisions of the National banking act, has been con- 
centrated in Wall Street, through the inducement of interest which 
could be obtained, and that their capital has thus been diverted 
from commercial employment to speculative uses. The provisions 
of the Senate bill provide that three-fourths of the bank reserves 
shall be kept at home, and not be sent to Wall Street. The 
measure is not a contraction measure so far as commercial busi- 
ness goes. On the contrary, it strengthens the lecal banks, and 
puts them in a position to meet the demands of their depositors 
in any time of panic. Had such a provision been in force during 
the September panic, the country banks would have been able to 
meet the demands of their depositors, and the panic would conse- 
quently have been much less general. It is true that the surplus 
capital of the country banks in dull seasons, under the induce- 
ment of interest, found its way to Wall Street, and thus was, to 
some extent, in circulation; but it was loaned only upon call and 
for speculative purposes, and was not much used in commercial 
exchanges. The bill may work a speculative contraction, but it is 
not the purpose of the bili, or Congress, to legislate in the inter- 
est of Wall Street. Such are the views of the author of the pro- 
vision. It is the opinion of many others, whose views are ac- 
corded great weight on these subjects, that the operation of the 
bill, in this particular, will not create any stringency in money 
used for commercial transactions, and that the effect upon busi- 
ness will be wholesome. 

Should this measure be finally consummated, the effect, we 
think, will be to withdraw many millions from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, &c., now on deposit for account of country Na- 
tional banks, and to place these sums under the immediate control 
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and use of the latter at home. At present these sums are the 
basis of exchange between these cities and the interior. Practi- 
cally it will lessen the currency of the country. 


Immediately after the passage of the preceding bill, on the 14th, 
by the House of Representatives, the Senate bill was taken up 
and passed by a vote of 140 to 102. 


The text of the bill is as follows: 


That the maximum amount of United States notes is hereby 
fixed at $ 400,000,000. 

Sec. 2. That $ 46,000,000 in notes for circulation, in addition 
to such circulation now allowed by law, shall be issued to Na- 
tional banking associations now organized, and which may be or- 
ganized hereafter, and such increased circulation shall be distrib- 
uted among the several States as provided in Section 1 of the 
act entitled, “An act to provide for the redemption of the three- 
per-centum temporary loan certificates, and for an increase of 
National bank notes,” approved July 12, 1870. And each Na- 
tional banking association now organized, or hereafter to be or- 
ganized, shall keep and maintain, as a part of its reserve required 
by law, one-fourth part of the coin received by it as interest on 
bonds of the Unirep States deposited as security for circulating 
notes on Government deposits, and that hereafter only one-fourth 
of the reserve now prescribed by law for National banking assdcia- 
tions, shall consist of balances due to an association, available for 
the redemption’ of its circulating notes, from associations in the 
cities of redemption, and upon which balances no interest shall be 
paid. 

In the discussion of this measure Mr. Hoar, of MassacHu- 
SETTS, raised four objections, which he thought would take the bill 
to the committee. In the first place, he made the point that the 
bill increases the funded debt; next, that it required an appropria- 
tion of money to carry it into effect; in the third, that an amend- 
ment making an appropriation of money to carry the bill into effect 
was germane; and in the fourth, that the bill laid a tax upon the 
people. These points Mr. Hoar explained in a terse and brief 
speech, which was supplemented by Gen. GARFIELD, who called 
attention to the importance of one or two of the points. These 
objections were over-ruled. 


The final decision of this measure has been made since the 
foregoing was written, by the President’s veto of the bill. We com- 
plete, in NoTEs ON THE MoNEy MarKET (page 916), the record 
up to this date of the most important incident in the financial 
history of our country since the late war. 
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SOUND VIEWS OF THE CURRENCY. 


The following letter, from the late Mr. Roperr B. Minturn, 
of New York, although written in the year 1862, was not made 
‘public until the year 1874. It is exceedingly interesting at this 
date, as showing the foresight and sagacity of the writer of the 
letter. He clearly foresaw and pointed out that a paper currency, 
not redeemable in gold or silver, is an injury to the country where 
made; and events have proved the truth and soundness of his 
views. Not one of the members of Congress, who voted for the 
issues of legal tenders in 1862, would have assented to their exist- 
ence beyond the war. They were a mere WAR MEASURE and so 
proclaimed at the time. Our statesmen should ponder the. words 
of Secretary DALLAs in 1813: 

“But whether the issues of a paper currency proceed from the 
National treasury, or from a National bank, the acceptance of ‘the 
paper in a course of payments and receipts must be forever optional 
with the citizens. The extremity of that day cannot be anticipated, 
when any honest and enlightened statesman will again venture 
upon the desperate expedient of a tender law.” 

“The want of stability, morality, and intelligence in the Govern- 
ment which may undertake to substitute a paper for a metallic 


currency, are the objections which have already been considered.” 
(Ed, B. M.) 


LETTER FROM ROBERT B. MINTURN, OF NEW YorRK. 


New York, January 11, 1862. 


Dear Sir: When I was in Washington you did me the honor 
to write me to communicate to you any ideas that I might judge 
deserving of attention regarding our National finances; and, as 
the public mind is much agitated by the uncertainty regarding 
the mode in which government may defray the large expenditure 
necessitated by the prosecution of the war, I take the liberty of 
stating to you some considerations in favor of raising funds by 
long debentures, based upon a heavy taxation (which I believe 
to be the only sound system), and against an issue of an irredeem- 
able paper currency, which appears to be the only practicable 
alternative. 

First—At a time when the wealth of the country is necessarily 
consumed at so great a rate, a sound system of finance should favor 
economy in public and private expenses, and, at the same time, 
stimulate industry to supply the unavoidable waste. If, then, the 
government raises money on long bonds, pledging the National 
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honor to pay interest and principal in go/d, and selling the bonds 
at the best price it could obtain in the open market, the following 
results,would, I believe, be realized: 


1. The difficulty of obtaining money, the high interest to be 
paid, and the heavy taxes necessary to give the loans a market, 
would urge the greatest economy and efficiency in the govern- 
ment. 


2. The low rates at which the loan would probably sell would 
attract foreign capital, of which we have great need. 

3. The loss represented by the rate of discount at which the 
loans might be negotiated, would fall, as it should do, on the 
whole nation, and be distributed through a term of years. 


4. The inevitable high rate of taxation (which would be needed 
to induce capitalists to feel confidence in investing in the loans) 
would force the people to a realization of the extent to which 
they are becoming poorer. It would consequently stimulate them 
to economy in all articles of import, and to the utmost industry 
in increasing the wealth of the country by production; thus 
counterbalancing, to as great an extent as possible, the impover- 
ishment of the nation by the war. 


Second—But if, on the other hand, the expenses of the war 
are met by an issue of inconvertible currency, the results will, 
I believe, be directly the reverse. 

1. The mere printing of paper, and circulating it by giving the 
prerogative of a legal tender, is so much easier than borrowing 
money at high rates of interest and repaying loans by heavy 
taxes, that if the former course is once begun it jis in danger of 
being carried on indefinitely; and the natural check to extrava- 
gance in the administration of the government, which would be 
found in the difficulty of borrowing, is quite lost. 

2. The greater the quantity of an inconvertible currency that is 
issued, the lower will its value fall by an infallible natural law. 
Not only, therefore,’ will foreign capital not come to the aid of 
the government in the shape of loans, but both foreign and 
domestic capital will be transferred abroad by its owners to escape 
the loss entailed by a constantly depreciating standard of value. 
This movement set in some time since, say two months or more 
ago, in anticipation of the country adopting an inconvertible cur- 
rency, as has been clearly indicated by a steadily advancing rate 
of exchange on Evuropg, in face of a balance of trade in favor of 
this country. 

3. If the government currency were finally redeemed in gold, 
the loss arising from repaying in specie that which had been orig- 
inally issued at. a depreciated value in exchange for supplies 
would, it is true, fall on the whole nation, but in a much heavier 
form than the loss considered under the head (third) above. But 
before redemption, and while depreciation was going on, all credi- 
tors of the country would be losers in exact proportion to the de 
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cline of the currency. The debtor being able to discharge his ob- 
ligation in a currency less valuable than it was at the time he 
borrowed, becomes-to that extent, by the action of law, the own- 
er of property which properly belongs to his creditors. It is easy 
to see the way in which such enactments operate, to force wealth 
away from a country where there is even danger of such a con- 
dition of the currency; and the effect occurs just at a period 
when our National policy should be such as to attract wealth 
hither by every assurance of legal protection and security. 

4. With an irredeemable currency the government would be 
tempted to tax but lightly, since an onerous taxation would not 
be necessary to enable them to raise money, but only to furnish 
them means for redeeming the currency—a difficult operation, 
which would eventually be postponed as long as possible. The 
people would then not be aware of the rate at which the re- 
sources of the country, and the wealth of each one, was being con- 
sumed, and they would therefore be without the natural stimulus 
to economy and industry imposed by heavy taxation; and would 
not deny themselves a free indulgence in articles of import, which 
would be paid for in the gold which would have been supplanted 
here as a medium of exchange by the legal substitution of a less 
valuable currency. 

Thus, instead of the wealth of the nation being economized, 
by the people being stimulated to a moderate use of imports, and 
to paying for them as far as possible by increased production, 
they would be seduced by a fictitious financial ease into the oppo- 
site course of consuming freely articles imported from abroad and 
paying for them by the gold representing their accumulated wealth. 


Having thus set down in numbered heads—which I beg that 
you will compare one with the other, in the order in which they 
are placed—a few arguments which have suggested themselves to 
me in favor of a negotiation of loans at a long date, and against 
an inconvertible paper currency, it will not be out of place to 
conclude by saying that I can urge these considerations without 
feeling that my views are at all swayed by my interests, as I 
have long foreseen the probability of a general suspension of spe- 
cie payments, and have placed most of my property beyond the 
reach of a depreciated paper currency. 

I am not insensible of the effect upon the banks in this city, 
Philadelphia and Boston, of the course which I am advocating; 
but as their connection with the Treasury Department might fairly 
be considered as an agency, undertaken chiefly to facilitate the 
negotiations of the government, I think that they might justly be 
allowed to convert their seven-thirty Treasury notes into long 
bonds at the average rates realized for the issues now contem- 
plated. 

Believe me, dear sir, with great respect, yours, 
Rosert B. MINTURN. 
To Hon. S. P. Case, Washington. 
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DIVIDENDS OF THE BOSTON BANKS. 


I. Capital of each bank. 2. Dividends and market values of shares in Octo- 
ber, 1873, and April, 1874. 3. Surplus fund of each in June, 1873. 
—Dividends.~ ——Shares.— ~ Surplus 
Oct. Afi. Oct. Api. Profits, 
. Name of Bank. Capital. 1873. 1874. 1873. 1874. Fune, 1873. 
Merchants’ National . $3,000,000 5 138 145 $ 1,116,793 
Nat. B. of Commerce. 2,000,000 - 129 129 620,000 
Tremont National... 2,000,000 129 130 177,128 
State National 2,000,000 110 113 94,807 
National Revere 2,000,000 122%. 127 400,000 
Second National 1,600,000 150 156 600,000 
Nat. Bank of Republic —_1,500,000 129 133 300,000 
Nat. Hide & Leather. _1,500,000 115 116 108,000 
Suffolk National 1,500,000 130 135 200,000 
Atlas National 1,500,000 119 122 250,000 
National Webster.... 1,500,000 105% - 113 115,500 
Blackstone National.. _1,500,000 149 150 .- 400,000 
First National 1,000,000 200 200 . 1,000,000 
Nat. B. of Redemption _1,000,000 147 149 - 200,000 
North National 1,000,000 124 125 200,000 
National Exchange .. —_ 1,000,000 178 179 731,156 
Eliot National 1,000,000 125 200,000 
New England Nat’l.. 1,000,000 142 400,000 
National City 1,000,000 114 85,911 
Shoe & Leather Nat’l 1,000,000 143 230,701 
Nat. B. of N. America _1,000,000 112 88,922 
Faneuil Hall National _1,000,000 145 250,000 
Globe National 1,000,000 128% 250,000 
National Union 1,000,000 153 500,000 
National Eagle 1,000,000 119 200,000 
Columbian National... —_ 1,000,000 131 350,000 
Boston National _ 1,000,000 126 160,000 
Shawmut National... 1,000,000 126 200,000 
Continental National. 1,000,000 110 185,000 
Howard National.... 1,000,000 114 100,000 
Old Boston National . 900,000 77 180,000 
Market National 800,000 112 75,823 
Massachusetts Nat’].. 800,000 130 200,000 
Freeman’s National... 800,000 133 201,000 
Washington National. 750,000 145 263,001 
Atlantic National .... 750,000 137 232,000 
Hamilton National... 750,000 126 150,000 
Traders’ National... 600,000 . 114 105,981 
Boylston National -.. 600,000 150 125,000 
N. B. Commonwealth. 500,000 124 70,000 
Central National 500,000 104 New 
Manufacturers’ Nat’l - 500,000 103% New 
Maverick National... 400,000 126 80,000 
Third National 300,000 144 145,510 
People’s National... 300,000 155 160,000 
National Rockland... 300,000 162 160,000 
Blue Hill National... 300,000 119 23,700 
Eleventh Ward Nat’l. 300,000 103 59245 
Mechanics’ National - 250,000 130 56,500 
Broadway National. .. 200,000 125 18,331 
Everett National 200,000 137 60,000 
Mount Vernon Nat’! . 200,000 129 40,000 
National Security... 200,000 135 65,000 


Totals $ 50,800,000 $ 12,131,009 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 


FOR THREE MONTHS. 


Monthly Report, Compiled by THomMas Denny & Co., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 39 Wall St. 


(Continued from page 807, April No.) 


STOCKS. _ JAN., 1874. FeB., 1874. _ MAR., 1874. 
Lowest. Highest.| Lowest.Highest. Lowest. Highest. 
U.S. Six per cts. of 1881, Coupon Bas. | 117 11838 | 11836 121 | 119% 121 
‘“« Five-Twenty of 1862, 7 113 114% 11556 118% 116% 1184 
4 1864, “ | 114 116% 1165 120% 118 120 
1865, <6 | 115 m8 118 121% | 119% 120% 
1865,New,“ }114% 11634 1163 11956 | 118 119% 
115 118 =| «11758. 120% | 1183 120% 
116 118 | 1175Z_- 12038, 118% . 120% 
Ten-Fcrty Coupon Bonds. .... | 113 1144 114 1163@ | 11234 1153 
Five per cent. of 1881, Coupon | 111 11334 111% 114% \114% 115% 


Six per cent. Currency ms 115% 116%) 115% 117 
Canton Company of Maryland | 72% 82%] 77 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.... Ri | 115 119% 
Consolidated Coal Co. of Maryland. . 51 % 49%) 
Quicksilver Mining Co %| 30 354 | 

= ss Preferred 35 40% 
Mariposa Land & Mining Company; 8 10 


Union Mining Co. of Tennessee.... 4 
Western Union Telegraph Co 8 17h 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. . 44 
Adams Express Co.- Sa 99 
Wells, Fargo & Co. Express Co. or 69 74 73 
American Express Co 65% 
United States Express Co 

N. Y. Cent. and Hudson River R. R. 
Erie Railroad 50% | 


“cc 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Michigan Central Railroad Co. ...-- 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern R. R. 
Panama Railroad Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Co 
Illinois Central Railroad Co 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh R. R. Co.... | 

‘i Col., Cinn. & Ind. R. R.- 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 
Pitsb’gh, Ft. Wayne & Chic. R. R.. 

. Special. | 
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SrTocks. | | JAN., 1874. | Fes., 1874. | MAR., 1874. 
|\Lowest. Highest, \Lowest.Highest. | Lowest. Highest. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R.. 97 106 \105. 112 | 103% 104% 
& Alton Railroad Co. \103 110 100% 115 | 103 106 
. 110 112 |109% I15 | 107 107% 
& Northwestern R. R. Co.. 624% | 56% 613% % 58 
«Pref. 7534 | 72 747 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. _— | | 
“ Pref. 70% 
Toledo, Wabash & Western R. R. Co. By 
-* Pref.| -- sO 
St. Louis & aie Mountain R.R. Co.. 70 
Pacific R. R. Co. of Missouri 
St: Louis, Kansas City & N.R.R. Pref. 
Atlantic & Pacific, Preferred 
Del., Lackawanna & West. R. R. Co. 
Alton & Terre Haute R.R 
“Preferred 
Morris & Ss Railroad Co 
New Jersey Central Railroad Co.... 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensb’g R.R. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga R. R. Co... 
Ohio & Mississippi R. R. Co 
Dubuque & Sioux ag Railroad Co. 
Central Pacific R. R. Co 
Hannibal & St. Joseph R.R 
“ “ “ 


Boston, Hartford & Erie R. R 
Col., Chic. & Ind. Cen. R.R 





NEW BANKING LAW OF NEW YORK. 


Cuap. 126.—An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the business of banking,” passed April eighteenth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight. Passep April 6, 1874. 


The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Sec. 1. The fifteenth section ofthe act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the business of banking,” passed April eighteenth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, is hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
lows. 

Sec. 15. Any number of persons may associate to establish 
offices of discount, deposit and circulation, upon the terms and 
conditions, and subject to the liabilities prescribed in this act, and 
the acts amendatory thereof; but the aggregate amount of the 
capital stock of any such association or bank shall not be less 
than one hundred thousand dollars; provided, however, that banks 
with a capital of not less than fifty thousand dollars may, with the 
consent and approval of the Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment, be organized in any village or place, the population of which 
does not exceed six thousand inhabitants. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


New Law oF NEw YorkK.—Our readers will find, in a former part of this 
No., a new law of this State, in reference to the banks organized under the 
general law and to future organizations. 


Usury Laws oF NEw York.-A recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
New YorK, Onondaga Circuit, removes the hardships and ill effects of the 
usury laws of this State, by adjudging them subject only to the penalties to 
which National banks are liable. We shall publish the case in full in our 
work for June or July next. 


NATIONAL BANK AcT.—A new edition of the National Bank Act, compris- 
ing the amendments adopted from 1864 to date, will be issued early in June, 
in one volume, octavo, price two dollars. This edition will comprise also the 
decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court, and of the State courts, of the last ten 
years. Orders for copies should be sent at once. 


Savincs BANKs.—Mr. EMERSON W. Keyes, formerly of the Bank Depart- 
ment at Albany, has commenced the publication of a monthly paper at No. 42 
Broad Street, New York, devoted to the interests of savings banks. The price 
of subscription is one dollar per year. 


A history of savings banks, from the inception of the system in AMERICA 
down to the present time, is in preparation by EMERSON W. KEYES, late 
Deputy Superintendent of the Bank Department of the State of NEw York. 
When completed, this will be the only history of savings banks published in 
this country. Material for such a work is so limited and so difficult of access, 
that, but for the unusual opportunities afforded by official position, the subject 
would doubtless ever have remained in obscurity. Besides the historical detail 
of the origin and progress of the system in this country, many topics of great 
interest concerning the legal powers and rights of these institutions, as, con- 
cerning the accumulation of surplus, and the control of what are known as 
“unclaimed deposits,” are discussed with a clearness, intelligence and force 
that could only be derived from an intimate acquaintance with the subject, 
such as many years of — experience in the supervision of these institu- 
tions in this State could alone impart. Upon these topics Mr. KEYEs is now 
justly regarded as the highest authority in this country, and his opinions, as 
recorded in the history, may be said to have the force and sanction of law. 


LIABILITIES OF THE SAVINGS BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Amount due depositors, January, 1874. eeceee sees. +. $ 285,520,085 
® Other liabilities, " 620,849 
Excess of assets, 21,448,796 


Total liabilities $ 307,589,730 
COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


NEW YORK STATE. Fan. 1, 1874. Fan. 1, 1873. Increase. 
Bonds and Mortgages $ 110,753,559 -- $104,637,854 -. $6,113,705 
Stock investments 152,369,742 .. 153,552,750. — 
Total assets 307,589,730 -- 305,330,331 -- 2,259,399 
Surplus 20,462,873... 19,776,364 .. 

Number of open accounts... 839,472... 822,642... 


CuRRENCY.—The currency question in the UNITED STATES continues to oc- 
cupy the attention of the nation, and financiers may derive instruction from study- 
ing the subject as it exists in AMERICA. The issue of contraction or inflation 
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involves a vast deal more than the settlement of the volume of the currency. 
It is a test of the morality, of the self-denial, of the knowledge, in a word, of 
the general capacity of the people who have to decide; and we may add it is 
one which no nation, with the exception perhaps of GREAT BRITAIN, has yet 
stood.—LZconomist. 


INFLATION.—At the monthly meeting of the Union League Club of New 
York, in April, the following resolutions, presented by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. JOHN A. WEEKS, J. C. JACKSON, N. P. BAILEY, WILLIAM H. 
Focc, and JoHN H. HALL, were adopted : 


Resolved, That the Union League Club of the City of New York disapproves 
of any action of Congress which will tend to inflate the currency of the 
UNITED STATES, as unjustifiable by exigencies of commerce, as a violation of all 
the rules of finance, and as contrary to the express pledges to the people of 
this nation. 


Resolved, That we cordially approve the action of the Governor of this 
State, in promptly and clearly presenting to the Legislature and to the people 
the great perils involved in the proposed inflation of the currency, and we 
cordially indorse and sustain the sentiments expressed in his message. 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded without delay to 
the members of both Houses of Congress. 


Railway Bonds.—The non-payment of debts due the Government from the 
Kansas Pacific, Central Pacific and Union Pacific Railway Companies is again 
attracting attention. The three companies named owe on principal outstanding 
$ 59,424,032. They have paid on interest on the same by transportation 
$ 4,757,893, leaving of interest unpaid $15,909,794. In addition to this the 
accrued interest on the first of February, was $323,117. None of these rail- 
roads have yet paid the Government a dollar in money on any account, al- 
though their interest is payable semi-annually. The total bonded debt of the 
Central is $80,441,800, and of the Union Pacific $76,166,024, or a total of 
both roads of $ 156,607,824. The earnings of the two companies for the last 
five years are $89,859,874. The net earnings of the two companies in 1873 
are $13,465,747, an amount equal to six per cent on $224,000,000. Hon. 
James F. WILSON, Government Director, thinks that in two or three years, 
with careful and honest management, the net earnings of the Union Pacific 
Railroad should be $12,000,000, which would pay all the interest (leaving the 
land grants to take care of the land grant bonds) and pay a handsome sum 
to divide on the stock. 


New Bonds.—The City of New York received proposals for $ 1,292,500 of 
consolidated city seven-per-cent. loan. The offerings were to the amount of 
$ 4,583,800, enough of them at and above 103 to cover the amount invited. 
The szx-per-cent. loan of Philadelphia, with three months’ interest on, is sell- 
ing at about 103%, being equal to about 102 flat. A bad feature in this evi- 
dence of New York city’s low credit is seen in the fact that this new loan 
now to be converted into part of the permanent debt of that city, is required 
to make up for deficiencies in the assessment fund, created by successful suits 
for the vacation of assessments.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


FIREPROOF GRAIN WAREHOUSES.—Messrs. C. Barstow & Popr, New 
York, give notice that the American Fireproof Granary Company can construct 
or can authorize the construction of elevators upon a method which secures 
the greatest amount of storage upon the least area of ground, and upon a 
completeness of plan which will return to the shareholders a larger per centage 
of gains for the grain stored than any other building now in operation in the 
country, built for the same purpose. The materials of construction are brick 
and iron, hence the buildings are indestructible by fire, and of a durability 
practically without limit. 


N. Y. AND ERIE RAILROAD.—A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Erie Railroad Directory was held April 15th. Mr. Watson, the President 
reported the execution of a contract with the LoNDON BANKING ASSOCIATION 
for the issue of $15,000,000 of the bonds of the company, which was approved 
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by the Board. He also reported that about $25,000,000 were subscribed for 
the bonds, an excess of $10,000,000. Subscription price is to be paid before 
July 1. The Board approved the action of the President in asking that 
Messrs. MORGAN, RAPHAEL, and others in London, should unite in appoint- 
ing a public auditor to come here from London, to examine all the accounts 
of the company, to this date. It is understood that this action has already 
been taken, and that Messrs. TuRQUAND, YouNG & Co., and Messrs. QUIL- 
TER, BALL & Co. have been selected for this purpose. 


New York.—The SEcurity BANK of this city, which was organized in 

May, 1870, is to be placed in liquidation. Its Cashier, HENRY D. Lowes, 
absconded last November, leaving a deficiency of about $50,000 in his ac- 
counts. Other losses were incurred, and, in April, the directors voted that 
the bank be discontinued as unprofitable; that its debts be paid and its net 
capital be distributed among its stockholders—if this action is approved by the 
owners of a majority of the stock. The capital stock of the bank is $500,000, 
of which EpwarpD CLarK, the President, owns $200,000. GEORGE P. 
RowELL, INSLEE T. HopPeR and Mr. CLARK were appointed a committee to 
wind up the affairs of the company. Depositors will be paid in full and at 
once, and the stockholders, it is believed, will receive from thirty to sixty per 
cent. . 
New Railroads.—The Albany and Susquehanna Railroad is leased by the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company to take their anthracite coal into NEw 
ENGLAND. A charter is held and grading partially completed, to extend the 
line from Binghamton westward, down the south bank of the Susquehanna, 
to Oswego. At the State line it meets the Bradford County Railroad Com- 
pany’s chartered line down the river, southward, to Towanda, and thence up 
Towanda creek, westward, to Canton, on the Williamsport and Elmira Rail- 
road. It is proposed to extend the road even further westward, over and 
along the top of the Allegheny plateau to Driftwood on the Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad, and so get a short cut, via the new Low Grade Railroad, up 
Bennett’s Branch, with Pittsburg. If this can be accomplished, the splendid 
coal fields of Jefferson, Clearfield and Indiana counties will have a pretty 
straight through connection with NEw ENGLAND. 


PosTaL TREATIES.—The basis of a postal treaty between the UNITED 
STATES and FRANCE has at last been agreed upon. The rate of postage be- 
tween the countries will be nine cents, or fifty centimes for each half ounce in 
this country, or ten grammes in FRANCE. Prepayment is to be optional, but 
the want of it will subject letters to a fine of five cents or twenty~centimes, 
to be retained by the country collecting it. Each country will retain the 
postage collected therein, and pay for the transportation of mails to the other. 

The formal ratifications of the postal treaty with JAPAN, have been ex- 
changed in Washington, but it will not go into effect until after six months 
from the date of notification by the Japanese Government of its readiness for 
the withdrawal of our present postal agents in JAPAN. The rate provided in 
the treaty is twelve cents per half ounce between the countries. 


CALIFORNIA STOCKS.—The Commercial Herald and Market Review, of San 
Francisco, under date of February 12th, 1874, publishes a list of one hundred 
and seventy-four stocks; showing the number of’ shares of each stock sold 
each month in the year 1873, with the lowest and highest prices realized dur- 
ing each month; together with the aggregates of each for the whole year. 
The total sales for the year were $ 146,395,000. 


_ CALIFORNIA.—A new banking firm, with the style and title of the BANK oF 
SAN FRANCISCO, has just been organized in that city. Their objects are, to 
purchase large tracts of land, subdivide, improve, and sell the same, taking 
payments in monthly installments; do a general banking business, discount 
paper, sell exchange, and advance money on securities. The capital stock is 
$1,000,000, of which 20 per cent. is to be paid at the time of subscription. 
Its officers are N. P. CoLe, President; FRANK M. PIXLEy, Manager; H. 
McPHERSON, Secretary; R. F. KNox, Treasurer; and THomas B. Lewis, 


Land and Building Agent. 
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QUICKSILVER.—The Vallejo Chronicle says that since the first of July last, 
the average production of quicksilver in the St. John Mine has been two hun- 
dred flasks per month; some months the yield reaching as high as 300 flasks ; 
and then again falling to a much lower amount. In the Wilson drift—making 
the third level—which the workmen have been recently engaged in running, 
metal has been struck. Ore is also being still taken out in the Vallejo drift. 
The mine is now employing about sixty men. 


REDEMPTION OF Bonps.—The State Treasurer of CALIFORNIA gives notice 
that the sum of four hundred thousand dollars in the State Treasury, is set 
apart for the redemption of Civil Bonds of said State; notice is given that pro- 
posals for the surrender of said bonds will be received for the amount above 
specified until the first day of June, A. D. 1874, at 11 o’clock A. M. 


NEW AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICE.—A steamer will be dispatched from San 
Francisco by the Australian Mail Steamship Company every fourth Saturday, 
commencing aay 3Ist. In addition to the Macgregor, the following 
steamers will take their place in the line: Tartar, 2,252 tons; Mongol, 2,252 
tons; Mikado, 3,030 tons; Cyphrenes, 2,000 tons. 


CoLoRADO.—The PEOPLE’s BANK OF PUEBLO, COLORADO, has been con- 
verted into the PEOPLE’s NATIONAL BANK, with a general banking and ex- 
change business. This bank offers to make collections throughout COLORADO, 
New MExico and adjoining Territories, with prompt remittances. President, 
W. A. OFFENBACHER; Cashier, JOHN R. LoWTHER. Their New York cor- 
respondents are DoNNELL, Lawson & Co. 


Golden.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF GOLDEN, Jefferson County, CoL- 
ORADO, (No. 2140), was organized in March, with a capital of $50,000. Presi- 
dent, GEORGE W. RosBiInson; Cashier, FRANCIS E. EVERETT, Their New 
York correspondent is the NINTH NATIONAL BANK. The new bank succeeds 
to the business of Mr. F. E. EVERETT. 


GrorGIA.--The old mercantile firm of BRANCH, SoNs & Co., at Augusta, 
GEO., has resumed the banking businéss in connection with their commercial 
trade. They will execute promptly orders for cotton, and give special atten- 
tion to the collection of mercantile paper in the States of GEORGIA and 
ALABAMA. 


ILLINOIS.—The Chicago Board of Trade adopted resolutions in April, asking - 
Congress not to adopt any legislation which will result in an increase of the 
volume of paper currency, and appealing to the President, in case such legis- 
lation shall be adopted by Congress, to interpose his veto. 


Pontiac.—The NATIONAL BANK OF PONTIAC, Livingston County, was organ- 
ized in March with a capital of $50,000. President, JAMES E. Morrow; 
Cashier, OGDEN P. BOURLAND; Vice-President, LESTER E. KENT. 


MARYLAND.—The House of Delegates, at Annapolis, has passed the bill to 
charter the CALVERT BANK, of Baltimore. It names as commissioners to or- 
ganize the bank, d; Harry LEE, SAMUEL T. MorGAN, T. KEATING STUART, 
EDWARD D. McCoNnkKEY, JosiPH S. SMITH, M. W. LEIB, WALLACE KING, 
and ANDREW C. TRIPPE. The capital stock of the bank is $100,000, divided 
into ten thousand shares of $10 each. As soon as five thousand shares are 
subscribed for, and one-half thereon paid in, the bank may be organized. One 
dollar per share is to be paid on every share subscribed, at the time of sub- 
scribing. The business of the bank is to be conducted by a president and 
eight directors, the president and directors to hold their offices for one year; 
each director is required to own fifty shares of the stock, the commissioners to 
own thirty. The cashier is to bond in the sum of $25,000, and $5,000 addi- 
tional for every $100,000 added to the capital stock. The president, directors 
and cashier are to swear to perform their duties faithfully. The shares are to 
be paid for gradually, but failures to pay up are visited with forfeitures to the 
pod The president and directors are empowered to remit the forfeitures. 
The bank will not loan money with its capital stock as security for the debt. 
The bill is voluminous in its provisions to effect an organization, and continue 
in work the machinery of the bank. It enacts that directors must be directors 
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in that bank omy, and none but actual residents of the UNITED STATES may 
vote on stock. The legislature chartered also the DROVERS AND MECHANICS’ 
BANK, of Baltimore. 

STOLEN BoNnps.—The amicable replevin suit of the THIRD NATIONAL 
BANK of Baltimore against Messrs. JOHNSTON, BROTHERS & Co., bankers of 
that city, was tried recently in the Superior Court of Baltimore. In March, 
1873, Messrs. JOHNSTON, BROTHERS & Co. received through one of their 
New York correspondents three Western Maryland third mortgage guaranteed 
bonds, of $1,000 each, for sale on commission. Upon careful examination, 
Messrs. JOHNSTON, BROTHERS & Co. believed that they discovered traces of 
alteration by acid in the numbers of the bonds, and sent them to the office of 
the Western Maryland Railroad Company to inquire if they were all right. 
The president of the road declined to commit his company by the expression 
of a positive opinion on the subject. The Messrs. JOHNSTON then wrote to 
their correspondents declining to sell the bonds without a special guarantee. 
This guarantee was not given, but, in a day or two, the party who left the 
bonds with the New York house for sale presented to Messrs. JOHNSTON, 
BRoTHERS & Co. an order from their New York correspondent for their de- 
livery to him; but in the meantime Messrs. JOHNSTON, BROTHERS & Co., 
recollecting the fact that three thousand dollars of Western Maryland bonds 
had been stolen from the THIRD NATIONAL BANK, notified the bank of their 
suspicions regarding these bonds, and requested their prompt attention to the 
matter. Messrs. JOHNSTON, BROTHERS Co. let the bank have one of the 
bonds for examination by experts, and upon being satisfied that the bonds 
had really been altered, consented that the bank should replevy them, upon 
giving satisfactory security. This was done, the THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
and Mr. P. S. CHAPPELL, its President, individually, becoming security, and 
agreeing that JOHNSTON, BROTHERS & Co. be protected by them from all 
loss or damage, including counsel fees and other expenses of the suit. The 
jury were satisfied that the bonds were satisfactorily identified, and the bank 
gained its suit, thus saving three thousand dollars, for which the officers do 
not hesitate to express their sense of obligation to Messrs. JOHNSTON, 
BroTHeEerS & Co., through whose instrumentality alone the information that 
led to the recovery of the bonds was obtained. 


BALTIMORE.—By virtue of an act of Congress authorizing the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF ANNAPOLIS, to change its location and name, the bank will 
be removed to Baltimore city, occupying the new banking house eligibly lo- 
cated at the corner of Light and German Streets, and will be open for busi- 
ness about the middle of May, under the name of THE TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF BALTIMORE. Subscriptions for additional stock, not to exceed two 
hundred thousand dollars, will be received at the banking house of Messrs. 
ROBERT GARRETT & Sons, South Street, Baltimore, payable on or before the 
Ist of June next. WILLIAM H. Tuck, President. CLAYron CANNON, Cashier. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The affairs of the NATIONAL BANK of Brighton are un- 
dergoing examination, and thus far resulted in the discovery that funds of 
the institution have been misappropriated to the extent of from $70,000 to 
$100,000. The sum drawn from the bank is understood to have been used in 
the purchase of real estate in Brighton, Watertown, and Newton, and has 
been made good by the surrender of the property to the bank. After an ex- 
amination of the affairs of the NATIONAL BANK OF BRIGHTON, Col. NEED- 
HAM makes the following statement: 

NATIONAL BANK OF BRIGHTON, April 7, 1874. 


To the President and Directors of the National Bank of Brighton: 


GENTLEMEN: Having had occasion from my recent examination to call your 
attention to certain transactions of your late President, J. C. ORDWAY, which 
transactions were unauthorized and dangerous to the permanency and safety of 
your institution, I have to say that your prompt dismissal of Mr. ORDWAY 
meets my hearty approval. I am happy that the deficit accruing by the tem- 
porary misapplication of the funds of the bank has been made good by the late 
president, and that the bank is in a sound condition, and is not a loser by 
any of his transactions. DANIEL NEEDHAM, National Bank Examiner. 
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Boston.—By the will of the late BENJAMIN T. REED, of Boston, former presi- 
dent of the SHAWMUT BANK, the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
which received $100,000 from Mr. REED, during his lifetime, will, at the 
death of Mrs. REED, receive $200,000 more, with a house in Boston and 
another in Lynn. Four hospitals receive $5,000 each, and JoHN A. REED, 
the son of the testator, receives $100,000. The remainder of the property is 
divided into three parts, one of which goes to the Cambridge Theological 
School, and the others revert to it if the legatees die childless. 


Northampton.—At a recent meeting of the NORTHAMPTON NATIONAL 
BANK, OscAR EpwaRpDs was chosen president, vice the late ELIPHALET 
WILLIAMS; J. L. WARRINER, for many years cashier, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, while JoHN WHITTLESEY, the former teller, was given the cashiership. 


MINNESOTA.—The NATIONAL MARINE BANK, of St. Paul, was defrauded, in 
April, of $4,800 by a stranger, who deposited a fraudulent check. The 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, at St. Paul, was defrauded of $3,600 by the 
same man. Banks cannot be too careful in their dealings with strangers. The 
telegraph is available at all times to prevent such frauds. 


MONTANA.—The PEOPLE’Ss NATIONAL BANK, at Helena, MONTANA, was 
burned by the great fire at that place on the goth of January last. The loss 
sustained was only six thousand five hundred dollars, their vault and safes be- 
ing uninjured, and business was re-commenced with only two days interruption. 
Country bank buildings should be constructed of brick or stone, substantially, 
to avoid losses to stockholders and to customers of such institutions. As 
depositories for valuable securities of private individuals, as well as the assets 
of the banks, such buildings should be thoroughly fire-proof. 


NEW JERSEY.—Mr. JAMES DAYTON has been elected President of the Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW JERSEY, located at New Brunswick, to succeed the late 
Joun B. HILL, who had held the office many years. 


Railroads.—The Montclair Railroad, from Jersey City to Montclair, was sold 
at Jersey City, April 4, by a receiver, under order of court, to WM. A. GuEsT, 
of New York, for $6,250, subject to the first and second mortgages and in- 
terest. The mortgages on the road are to the amount of $ —— There 
are $1,800,000 of first mortgage bonds, 7 per cent., gold, and of second mort- 
gage, $1,500,000. The second mortgage bonds were issued to cover the float- 
ing debt. The capital stock is $2,000,000, the whole of which may be con- 
sidered sunk, and whatever of liability there may be outside of the first two 
mortgages. The rolling stock of the company is inconsiderable. It is claimed 
that the holders of the first and second mortgage bonds are perfectly secured 
against all loss; that the bonds are just as good as ever and the holders have 
nothing to fear. 


New York.—Mr. EMILE SAUER has resigned the presidency of the Grr- 
MAN-AMERICAN BANK, Broadway. No successor has been elected at the pres- 
ent writing. 

Albany.—Governor Dix, of NEw York, on the 7th of April, addressed a 
communication to the legislature, urging an appeal to the New York senaters 
and representatives at Washington, to make their protest against the recent 
congressional schemes for inflation. Mr. BATCHELLER, from the Ways and 
Means Committee, reported resolutions approving the sentiments of the mes- 
sage, and requesting the New York senators and representatives in Congress 
to promote an early return to specie payments and to resist the inflation of 
the currency. The Senate’s resolutions were then read, and there was a sharp 
debate between Mr. BATCHELLER (Republican) and Mr. BEEBE (Democrat) 
as to the course of their respective parties, when Mr. ALVorD, after, as he 
said, “pouring the oi! of the independent party on the troubled waters,’ 
moved the previous question, which was ordered, and the resolutions were 
adopted UNANIMOUSLY. 


NortH CAROLINA.—The COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF CHARLOTTE, 
Mecklenberg County, N. C., (No. 2135), was organized in February, with a 
present capital of $50,000, limited to $100,000. President, C. Dowb; Cash- 
ier, R. M. MILLER. 
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Ou10.—D. D. Witias, Cashier of the CONNEAUTVILLE NATIONAL BANK, 
OuI0, which was reported robbed some weeks ago, was arrested in March, a 
defalcation of $27,000 having been discovered, in addition to the loss of 
$47,000 by the alleged robbery. 

Church Hill,—Hereafter the business of the bank of WALKER, LESLIE & 
Co. will be transacted at the GrRARD SAviNGs BANK, Girard, O., by the 
only surviving partner, and, after all the deposits are drawn, will be closed. 


West Liberty.—In consequence of the death of R. E. RUNKLE, President of 
the LoGaN CounTy BANK, and of the resignation of H. L. RUNKLE as 
Cashier, Mr. SAMUEL TAYLER has been appointed President, and Mr. F. P. 
TAYLER, Cashier, of this institution. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A settlement was completed April 6th, between the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company and the estate of Jay Cooke & Co., whereby 
the advances made by the latter to the former are discharged by the accept- 
ance of the company’s first mortgage bonds and other securities. This settle- 
ment leaves the railroad company with only a nominal floating debt to be 
provided for. 

New Loan.—Messrs. DREXEL & Co., of Philadelphia, have placed in Lon- 
don, through Messrs. J. S. MorGan & Co., a loan of $1,000,000 of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company sterling bonds, issued under their consolidated mort- 
gage. These are six-per-cent bonds, bearing interest from March 1, and 
were issued at 90 per cent. in sterling, and although the books remained open 
for two days only the total subscriptions amounted to £ 7,000,000 sterling. 
Though the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, of which Judge PACKER is at the 
head, is known at home to be of excellent credit, second, perhaps, to that of no 
other company of like magnitude in the country, but being a local: work, is com- 
paratively unknown in the European money markets, the proposition to borrow 
a million sterling at 6 per cent., based almost entirely on the representation of 
the American house as to the credit of the company, was, in the face of so 
many failures recently to borrow there, somewhat hazardous; but that the 
subscription should be so prompt and so large—seven times more than the 
amount asked—is something of a surprise, and reflects credit alike on the com- 
pany and the negotiators.—Ledger. 

Philadelphia.—The Philadelphia Board of Brokers held their annual election 
for officers March 2d, when the following ticket was elected: President, HENRY 
G. GowEN; First Vice-President, E. Rosins; Second Vice-President, WM. J. 
Morris; Third Vice-President, HARRY CONNELLY. Standing Committee— 
BENJAMIN P. HUTCHINSON, THoMAS A. BIDDLE, HENRY L. Gaw, ABM. 
BARKER, JOSEPH C. HARRIS, JOHN MARKOE, TOWNSEND WHELEN, and 
James B. YounG. Secretary and Treasurer, JOHN C. JOHNSON. 


Philadelphia.—The MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK of Philadelphia have con- 
structed a new building, No. 24 South Third Street, where business was re- 
commenced on the 24th of February. President, GEORGE H. STUART; Vice- 
President and Cashier, JOHN ROMMELL, Jr; Assistant Cashier, WILLIAM 
UNDERDOWN. Capital $800,000. Their New York correspondent is the 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Brookville.—The First NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKVILLE, located at Brook- 
ville, Jefferson County, in the State of PENNSYLVANIA, is closing its affairs. 
All note holders and other creditors of said association are notified to present 
the notes and other claims against the association for payment. Messrs. 
WILLIAM F, CLARK & SON are the only bankers at that place. 


Railroads —The Hummelstown and Middletown Cut-off Railroad—a new 
road shortly to be built between Middletown and Hummelstown, in Dauphin 
County—will, when completed, form a very important link between the 
Lebanon Valley and the Pennsylvania Central roads. These villages are 
equal distances from Harrisburg, the first lying on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna river, at the junction of the branch road bordering along that stream to 
Columbia, Lancaster County, and the main track running to Elizabethtown, 
Mount Joy, &c., while Hummelstown is in the heart of the rich and fertile 
valley of hn, directly on one of the great highways to the Eastern sea- 
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board. It will shorten the distance for the transportation of lumber from the 
Susquehanna river through the Lebanon valley, while in return the furnaces 
along the Susquehanna, on the Peach Bottom, will thus secure, by cheaper 
transit, their supplies of ore and coal. By just such a cross-road running from 
Reading to Columbia, immense quantities of coal are now shipped southward, 
over the Northern Central to Baltimore. 


VirGINIA.—Gen. A. A. HUMPHREYS, Chief of the Engineering Department, 
U. S. A., has made a report on the James River and Kanawha Canal project, 
which was laid before the Senate to-day. The Board of Survey reports to the 
Secretary of War the following conclusions : 


First: That it is entirely practicable to connect the waters of the James 
and Ohio Rivers by a water navigation of seven feet in depth. The tunnel 
that will be required would be about the length of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, 
but it would go through rock very easily excavated, and could be driven from 
shafts of moderate height, and at distances seldom exceeding one mile. 


Secondly: That an ample water supply can be commanded. 

Thirdly: That the tunnel should be a single tunnel, with turnouts provided 
in sufficient number to admit of vessels passing. 

Fourthly: That the ens water-line can be completed in six years at a 
cost of not exceeding $60,000,000, and that the cost may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be within $55,000,000, and may possibly not exceed $ 50,000,000. 


__ Lastly: That, in the opinion of the Board, this route presents extraordinary 
claims as the measure of relief to the population of the Western States, in 
furnishing them for their bulky productions cheap transportation to a market, 
and for fostering the commerce of the UNITED STATES, by developing 1m- 
mense mineral resources now neglected. 


RICHMOND.—T. T. Broocks, late President of the MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL 
BANK of Petersburg, who was indicted by the Grand Jury of the United 
States Circuit Court, for embezzling and misapplying the moneys and credit 
of that institution, to the amount of about $900,000, had his bail fixed at 
$25,000 for his appearance for trial the first week in May. 


Texas.—The firm of TipBALL & WILSON has recently been established at 
Fort Worth, Tarrant County, TEXAs, where a general banking business is 
transacted. This firm gives special attention to collections throughout the 
State of TEXAs and on all accessible points, and proceeds promptly remitted. 
Their New York correspondents are DONNELL, Lawson & Co., 4 Wall st. 

Texas Matt Roures.—A stage coach carrying the mail and eleven passen- 
gers, including three ladies, was stopped by three highwaymen, about 23 miles 
rom Austin, TEXAS, in March last. The robbers rifled the mail and took 
about $3,000 in money and jewelry from the passengers. Among the pas- 
sengers were Bishop GREGG, and Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, President of the 
NATIONAL BANK of SAN ANTONIO. The latter lost $ 1,000. 


WIsconsiIn.—The First NATIONAL BANK of DE PERE, Browne County, was 
organized in January last. President, Gustavus S. MARSH; Cashier, HER- 
BERT R. JONES. Capital, $50,000. Their New York correspondent is the 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


NEw WorK ON THE CURRENCY.—A history of American Currency, with chap- 
ters on the English Bank Restriction and Austrian Paper Money. By Wo. 
G. SUMNER, Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. To 
which is appended * The English Bullion Report.” Large 12mo., with dia- 
grams. Price, three dollars. Prof. SUMNER is an admirable writer on financial 
topics, and one of the soundest that the present financial discussions have brought 
prominently out. 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL BoNDs, AS INVESTMENTS, &C.—This is the title of a 
work edited by the well-known house of J. H. BuDALL & Sons, London, 
bankers. They state in their preface that they are indebted for the legal 
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branch of the subject to W. N. CoLer’s work on Municipal Bonds. J. H. 
BuDALL & Sons are the -agents for the Municipal Trust of London, estab- 
lished for the purpose of investments in bonds of Municipalties within the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Their correspondents in this country are 
W. N. CoLer & Co., No. 17 Nassau street, New York. 


An analysis of the transactions of the BANK OF ENGLAND, from 1844 to 
1872; with observations on the relation of the Banking Reserve to the cur- 
rent rate of interest. By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, London. Price, $2. 


GOLD CIRCULATION.—Mr. ERNEST SEYD, a London banker, writes to the 
London 7Zimes to correct the estimates of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics as to the amount of money circulating in the UNITED KINGDOM. 
His corrections are two. He maintains that the gold coin in use is much 
greater, and the paper money in circulation much smaller in amount than has 
been stated. Instead of £ 85,000,000, he claims that there is a sum of at least 
4 105,000,000 in gold coin, and he further estimates the silver and copper 
coinage at £ 18,000,000, instead of £16,000,000. But the bank issues were 
also greatly overstated. By the last return there was but £ 38,500,000 of 
paper money in the kingdom. The total active circulation is set down at 

161,500,000, which is almost £ 20,000,000 greater than had been estimated 
y our Bureau of Statistics. This is a point in favor of the per capita theory. 


CANADA.—The EASTERN TOWNSHIPS BANK, located at Sherbrooke, has es- 
tablished a branch at Richmond, Province of Quebec, under the management 
of Mr. A. J. CLEVELAND; also, at Coaticook, with Mr. B. AUSTIN as mana- 
ger. They have other branches at Cowansville and Waterloo, and have dis- 
continued that at Stanstead. This bank, incorporated in the year 1855, with 
a capital of $1,000,000, under the management of Mr. B. PomRoy, President, 
and Mr. WM. FARWELL, Jr., Cashier, offers to make collections in any part of 
CANADA. Their Boston correspondent is the NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK; in 
London, the BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Montreal.—Books for subscription to the stock of the FEDERAL BANK OF 
CANADA were opened, in March, at the offices of STRATHY & STRATHY, 100 
St. Francois Xavier Street, and BonD BROTHERS, stock brokers, Montreal ; 
BLAIKIE & ALEXANDER, CAMPBELL & CASSELS, CLARKE & FIELDE, and Wm. 
PATERSON & Co., stock brokers, Toronto, and KIRKPATRICK & ROGERS, 
Kingston. 

Canadian Currency.—A large amount of drafts, similar to bank bills, and 
drawn in amounts of $1 and upward, are being put in circulation in MAINE 
and other portions of NEw ENGLAND; the Aroostook section of the State be- 
ing literally flooded with them. They are drawn by parties resident in the 
Dominion of CANADA on bankers in Boston, and intended for general circula- 
tion. The probability seems to be that these drafts are reissued by the Boston 
bankers, and not indorsed once nor stamped. The proceeding appears like 
the evasion of the banking laws of both this country and CANADA, and works 
against the legitimate and taxable notes of our circulation. 


Banks and Bankers.—The second edition of the ‘‘ BANKER’S ALMANAC FOR 
1874,” is now ready, containing the names of one hundred new banks and 
banking firms, and the names of new bank presidents and cashiers elected 
in,1874; names of Foreign Bill Drawers in New York; Interest Laws of all 
the States; names of 3,000 bankers in Europe, AsIA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH 
AMERICA, &c. 300 pages. Published at the office of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 
251 Broadway, New York. Price, three dollars. A third edition of the 
Bankers Almanac is now in preparation, for which are solicited the names of 
new banks, bankers and savings banks; with the names of recently appointed 
presidents and cashiers. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from April Number, page 835.) 
i Additions for this list are solicited from the subscribers to this work. 


. NEW YORK CITY. 


Corlies, Macy & Co., 39 Nassau St. Howes & Co. 
Dellinger, Treichel & Co Farnham, Bishop & Co. 
W. H. Gladwin & Co. S. M. Mills & Co. 
Robb & Peet, 58 Wall Street. W. H. Mosley & Co. 


Place and State. Name of Bank. N. Y. Correspondent. 
Trinidad, Cot Boyles & Lynch Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank. 
Golden, ; First National Bank Ninth National Bank. 
Metamora, ILL. ...... Wikoff & Bowen H. K. Thurber & Co. 
Pontiac, “ ......-National Bank of. 

Columbia City, IND..E. L. McLallen & Co.........-Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
New Castle, « ..M. L. Bundy Allen, Stephens & Co. 
Brooklyn, Iowa.....W. W. Lyons Corbin Banking Co. 
Carroll, “  .... William Gilley George Opdyke & Co. 
Boston, MAss.......Corbin Banking Co N. Y. Branch. 
Baltimore, Mp Traders’ National Bank........ 
Detroit, MICcH.......Robert Hosie Philip Speyer & Co. 
St. Clair, “ St. Clair Banking Co Henry Clews & Co. 
Minneapolis, MINN.. Merchants’ National Bank 
Grenada, MIss. N. C. Snider Henry Talmadge & Co. 
Gallatin, Mo Farmers’ Exchange Bank......-Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
St. Louis,“ ........-Security Bank.........-...-...National Park Bank. 
Rochester, N. H Rochester National Bank....... None. 
Seward, NEB. .......State Bank of Nebraska Gilman, Son & Co. 
Elmira, N. Y...Bank of Chemung Metropolitan N. Bank. 
Farmer Village, “ ..O. G. & D. C. Wheeler Irving National Bank. 
Troy, « ..Cipperly, Cole & Haselhurst....Fisk & Hatch. 
Charlotte, N. C Farmers’ Savings Bank Imp. & Traders’ N. B. 
Bucyrus, OHIO Scott & Adams Nassau Bank. 
Canton, - Farmers’ Bank Manhattan Bank. 
Mansfield, “ Mansfield Savings Bank German-American Bank. 
Newburgh, “ South Cleveland Banking Co...First National Bank. 
Steubenville,“ .....Sherrard, Mooney & Co Second National Bank. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....Alfred Smith & Co. ...........Glendinning, Davis & A. 
- oe Glendinning, Davis & A. 
“ “ 
“ ' “ a a 
Chambersburg, “ _. Franklin Sav. Fund & S. Dep. Co.Henry Clews & Co. 
Greensburg, “ ....Greensburg Banking Co........Lloyd, Hutchinson & Co. 
Hollidaysburg, “ ..--Gardner, Morrow & Co......-- None. 
Pittsburgh, « ....Allegheny Homestead Bank....Imp. & Traders’ N. B. 
Rochester, “ ....Beaver Co. B’g & Safe Dep. Ass’ nThird National Bank. 
Williamsport, “ ....City National Bank............Metropolitan Nat. Bank. 
Galveston, TEXAS....H. Seeligson & . (ee National Bank. 
Farmville, VA Commercial Savings Bank Union National Bank. 
Morgantown, W. VA.Morgantown Bank Hanover National Bank. 
Beloit, WIs Crim & Starkweather National Park Bank. 
De Pere, “ First National Bank Chemical National Bank. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List ; continued from April No., page 836.) 


May, 1874. 


Banks are requested to furnish prompt notice of any future changes. 


Name of Bank, Elected. In place of 


People’s Sav. Bank, Mobile, ALA..Peter Stark, Pres. P. C. Conly. 
Bank of Mobile, “« William H. Pratt, Pres. ..Charles Walsh. 


Masonic S. B., San Francisco, CAL.Hiram T. Graves, Sec....L. E. Pratt. 
Colorado Nat. B’k, Denver, CoL..Charles B. Kountze, Pres.Augustus Kountze. 
Conn. Riv. B. Co., Hartford,Conn.Samuel E. Elmore, Pres..George M. Welch. 


Citizens’ N. B., Middletown, DEL.Henry Clayton, Pres. ....J. V. Crawford. 
N.B. Delaware, Wilmington, “ Richard H.Ewbanks,Cash.Samuel Floyd. 


GeorgetownS. B.,Georgetown,D.C.H. Polkinhorn, Pres A. H. Pickrell. 


Planters’Loan & S. B.,Augusta,Ga.Thomas P. Branch, Pres..Charles J. Jenkins. 
« © Joseph S. Bean, Jr., Cash.Thomas P. Branch. 


Fifth National Bank, Chicago, ILL.N. Ludington, Pres. .....Charles B. Sawyer. 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank, “ “ Ezra B. McCagg, Pres. ..J. Young Scammon. 
. 2 - “ P.R. Forrest, Cash. ae h S. Reed. 
Com. Loan Co., Branch, “ “ Fred. Meyer, Cash. Pre i. Reed. 
Cook County Sav. Bank, “ “ Charles H. Mulliken,Cask. Lucius Hoyt. 
State Street Sav. Bank, “ “ Enos Brown, Pres....-.--- C. N. Shipman. 


First Nat. Bank, Newcastle, IND..John T. Elliott, Pres. ....M. L. Bundy. 
” « .Robert M. Nixon, Cash. < Thornburgh. 
First ‘Nat. Bank, Winchester, “ Joseph Puckett, Cash.. A. Quick. 


Exch. B. & re b parr } Ky.Charles F. Harvey, Pres.-William V. Loving. 


First Nat. Bank, Harrodsburg, “ A. B. Bonta, Pres.....-.. C. C. Moore. 
American-German B., Paducah,“ H. M. Gibson, Pres. .....Q. Q. Quigley. 
# « - “ Geo. C. Thompson, Cash.R. D. Steele. 


Hibernia N. B., New Orleans, La.John G. Devereux, Cash..James J. Tarleton. 
First Nat. Bank, St. Clair, Micu..J. C. Clarke, Cash Gabriel S. Holbert. 


Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo..W. F. Dieterichs, Cash. .. August Bock. 
Home Savings Bank, “ “ .T. B. Moore, Cash. ......H.C. Pierce. 


State Nat. Bank, Lincoln, NEB...L. C. Richards, Cash. .... Nelson C. Brock. 


Union Nat. B’k, Frenchtown, N.J.Philip G. Reading, Pres. . Henry Lott. 
LambertvilleN.B.,Lambertville,“ Isaiah P. Smith, Cash.... William Crook. 
Mt. Holly Nat. B’k, Mt. Holly, “ Thos. D. Armstrong, Pres.Moses Wills. 

" S - “ Floyd Armstrong, Cash...Thos.D. Armstrong. 
Nat. B, of N.J., NewBrunswick,“ James Dayton, Pres John B. Hill. 


Fulton Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y.Edward A. Lambert, Pres. Alexander G. Johns. 
Farm.& Mechanics’ Bk, Buffalo,“ Franklin Sidway, Cash. ..S. S. Spalding. 
Delaware Nat. Bank, Delhi, “ G. E. Marvine, Pres. ....Charles Marvine. 
National Bank of Fayetteville, “ Hiram Eaton, Pres.......D. E. Hurd. 

“ « ” “ 0. D. Blanchard, Cash. ..Hiram Eaton. 
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Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
First Nat. Bank, Plattsburgh,N.Y. Merritt Sowles, Pres. ....F. S. Winslow. 
Com.Nat. B’k, SaratogaSprings,“ John T. Carr, Pres Charles S. Lester. 
Farm. & Drovers’N.B.,Somers,“ Alonzo B. Thacker, Cask.Thomas H. Reed. 
H. D. Barto | aot eng Charles P. Barto, Pres. ..H. D. Barto. 
Commercial N. B., Charlotte, N. C.Archibald Graham, Cash..R. M. Miller. 
Merch. &Farmers’N.B.*“ “ Thomas H. Brem, Pres...Clement Dowd. 


Second Nat. Bank, Jefferson, O..Abner Kellogg, Pres. -...Henry Talcott. 
Mansfield Bkg. Co., Mansfield, “ .Fred. Bird, Cash.......-.J. M. Sharpe. 
First Nat. Bank, Plymouth, “ -Josiah Brinkerhoff, Pres. .S. M. Robinson. 
Ravenna Sav. & ee *~ ij James H. Nichols, Pres. .P. B. Conant. 
? 

Jefferson Nat. B’k, Steubenville,“ .Charles Gallagher, Cash. . William Spencer. 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank, Urbana, “ -Oliver Taylor, Pres. ....-Jas. B. Armstrong. 
First Nat. Bank, Van Wert, “ .John M. é. Marble, Pres.Charles Emerson. 
Logan Co. B’k, West Liberty, “* -Samuel Taylor, Pres. ....R. E. Runkle. 

“ “ “ « .F. P. Taylor, Cash, ...... H. L. Runkle. 
Monroe Bank, Woodsfield, “ .Samuel L. Mooney, Pres..A. C. Miller. 


Seventh Nat. B’k, Philadelphia,Pa. David B. Ervin, Pres Alexander Ervin. 
Citizens’ Bank, - “ John Wiegand, Jr., Pres. .George de B. Keim. 
Diamond S. B., AlleghenyCity,“ John Hamilton, Pres H. M. Boyle. 
Farmers’ Nat. B’k, Greensburg,“ Richard Coulter, Pres....George F. Huff. 

. ” is “ George F. Huff, Cash. ... William A. Watt. 
First Nat. Bank, Harrisburg, “ William Calder, Pres Jacob R. Eby. 
People’sS.B., Monongahela ity, A. C. Sampson, Pres. a Sampson. 
N.B.ofLawrenceCo.,NewCastle,“* William Patterson, Pres. . Robert Crawford. 
Mer. & Manuf.N.B.,Pittsburgh,“ W. A. Shaw, Cash. ...--- John Scott, Jr. 

City Dep. & Trust Co., “ “ B. M. Everson, Cash. .... Edward A. Macrum. 
Franklin S.B.&S.D.Co.,“ “ Joseph M. Gazzam, Pres..A. L. McFarlan. 
Farmers’ Sav. Bank, Reading, “ Henry S. Eckert, Pres....Isaac Eckert. 


Globe Nat. Bank, Providence, R. I.Jesse Metcalf, Pres William Sprague. 


Freed. S. & T. Co., Beaufort, S. C. Frederick Douglas, Pres... J. W. Alvord. 
Nat. Bank of Spartanburg, “« D.C. Judd, Pres.....-.-G. Cannon. 


B’k of Commerce, Memphis, TENN.John T. Fargason, Pres. .Edgar McDavett. 
Emmet Bank, = «  W. Y. Hamlin, Cash John Lodague. 


First Nat. Bank, Austin, Texas..G. W. Brackenridge, Pres.E. M. Pease. 
s ak =: « ..John A. Fraser, Cash Wm. M. Bissell. 
Paris Exchange Bank, Paris,“ ..Simeon E. Clement, Cash.L. H. Williams. 


First Nat. Bank, Alexandria, Va..S. Ferguson Beach, Pres.. Lewis McKenzie. 
People’s Sav. B’k, Lynchburg, “ -Charles M. Blackford,Pres.J. D. Langhorne. 
First National Bank, Norfolk, “ .Wm. H. Turner, Pres. ... William Lamb. 


hants’ Nat. B.of W , P 
"en ee } W.Va.David H. Chadwick, Pres.George M. Hagans. 


First Nat. Bank, La Crosse, Wi1s..Wm. A. Sutor, Pres. .....A. McMillan. 
- * = « John A. Thomas, Cash. ...Wiiliam A. Sutor. 


Wyoming N.B., Laramie City,,;Wy.C. B. Root, Cash A. C. Swain. 


FUNDING THE U. S. Dest.—The Secretary of the Treasury reports that 
the cost of refunding the National debt into five-per-cent. bonds so far as it 
has been accomplished, has been $ 1,440,792. The whole amount of bonds re- 
funded is $ 314,416,150. 
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DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 837.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dellinger, Crawford & DeWolf. Farnham, McFadden & Co. 
W. H. Gladwin. Samuel M. Mills. 


ALABAMA.—George C. Bennett, A/odile ; Daniel Pratt, Prattville. 


CoLoraADO.—Larimer County Bank, Fort Collins; F. E. Everett, Golden 
City, (succeeded by First National Bank.) 


CONNECTICUT.—Franklin G. Guion, Mew Britain. 
GEORGIA.—Joseph H. Johnson, Griffin. 
ILLINoIs.—S. P. Smith’s Bank, Sparéa. 


Iowa.—Gilley & Wilkinson, Carroll ; Citizens’ National Bank, Sioux City ; 
J. A. Schmidt & Co., Spencer. 


KENTUCKY.—Bank of América, Louisville ; Central Savings Bank, Louisville ; 
W. J. Bacon & Co., Cadiz; Gorin, Trigg & Co., Glasgow, (succeeded by 
Trigg & Co.); Branch Bank of Louisville, Paducah ; Norton, Wisdom & Co., 
Paducah. 


MARYLAND.—First National Bank, Aznafolis, (removed to Baltimore, MD., 
as the Traders’ National Bank.) 


MINNESOTA.—Merchants’ National Bank, Hastings, (removed to Minne- 
apolis, MINN.) 


MIssouRI.—Clerks’ Savings Bank, S¢. Louis, (changed to Security Bank) ; 
Canton Savings Bank, Canton ; Armstrong & Thomson, Gadlatin. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE.—John McDuffee & Co., Rochester, (succeeded by Roches- 
ter National Bank.) 


New York.—Wheeler & Peterson, Farmer Village; Farmers’ National 
Bank, Fort Edward, (name and location changed to North Granville Na- 
tional Bank, North Granville, N. Y.); Rochester Loan & Trust Co., Rochester ; 
Second National Bank, Havana, (name changed to Havana National Bank) ; 
Tillinghast & Co., Zroy,; Andrew Alexander, West Troy. 


Ou10.—Scott, Biddle. & Co., Bucyrus, (succeeded by Scott & Adams); 
National Deposit Bank, Zima; Central Bank, Sandusky ; Robertson & Co., 
Sandusky ; Sherrard & Co., Steubenville, (succeeded by Sherrard, Mooney 
& Co.); R. R. McKee & Co., Upper Sandusky. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lloyd & Hopper, Philadelphia, (now W. G. Hopper); 
William Painter & Co., Philadelphia ; Homestead Bank, Allegheny, (removed 
to Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mory, Boyer & Co., Boyerstown ; James Gardner & Son, 
Hollidaysburg, (now Gardner, Morrow & Co.); Speyerer & McDonald, Roch- 
ester ; Gaw, Bacon & Co., Philadelphia. 


West Vircinia.—John H. Hoffman & Co., Morgantown, (succeeded by the 
Morgantown Bank.) 
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National Banks of the City of New York. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ABSTRACT OF REPORTS 


Made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the condition 
of the National banks of the City of New York, at the close of 
business, February 28, 1873, September 12, 1873, and February 


27, 1874. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National bank notes outstanding -.. 
State bank notes outstanding. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits 
U. S. deposits 
Deposits of U. S. Disbursing Officers 
Due-to National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers ... 
Notes and bills rediscounted 
Bills payable............ w see cocece 


Feb. 28,'73. 
50 Banks. 


$ 71,285,000 


10,233,861 
27,964,671 
147,387 
256,822 
208,6 639, 378 
66,935 
“gba 
74,304,848 - 
18,307,426 
67,910 
48,479 


$ 432,983,953 


Aggregates 
RESOURCES. 


$ 199,071,826 
277,387 
34,358,100 - 
700,000 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. S. Bonds to secure circulation... 
U. S. Bonds to secure deposits 

U. S. Bonds on hand 

Stocks, bonds and mortgages... - 
From other National banks 

From State banks and bankers 
Real estate, — &c 

Current expenses.... 
Premiums paid....... ‘ 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for clearing house... .... 
Bilis of other National banks 

Bills of State banks. 

Fractional currency 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

U. S. certificates of deposit 
Three-per-cent. certificates 


13, 
Lov, 250 
8,547,345 

Senna 1,166,162 
1,609,934 

110,965,410 


1965 
208,942 
13,498,549 
24,532. 
10,5 


Aggregates. . - $ 432,983,953 


21,304,808 .. 


39747, 
ie 
9,887 .. 


826,717 a 
4500 .. 


000 .. 
1,540,000 .. 


Sept. 12, 

‘b Banke 
-$ a 235,000 
21,923,211 
- 11,210,470 
-- 27,482,342 
-- 146,525 
-- 205,979 
-- 167,512,662 
-- 296,877 


40,297 .. 


- 72,257,769 - 
-- 18,113,050 


A 62,125 


$ 389,486,310 


$ seat rd 


-- 182,459 
- 33/870, 100 


650,000 .. 
-+ 31332400 -- 
4,552,797 -- 


15,740,705 
2,077,2 


8,469,984 : : 


905,622 


2,058,769 

- 67,897,740 
2,617,506 
1,077 

- 14,55 
21,4! 


$ 389,486,310 


766,179 


Feb. 27,°74. 
48 Banks. 
- $69,235,000 
: pps Sp 
-- 11,462,2 


“? 27,08 D 
amare to 


-- 177,053 
-- 163,184,295 
-- 423,71 

900s? 
- 78,834,937 
-+ 25,824,395 


$ 398,328,207 


$ Mae 
175 
* 33833100 
mae 
5.1438 
2 97 
: Rae 
1,901,120 
8,504,600 
1,134,561 
1,647,482 
1,546,693 
46,387,021 
4,204,830 


338. 94 -- 
a 


3530 -: 
10,810,000 .. 


$ 398,328,207 
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DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 837.) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dellinger, Crawford & DeWolf. Farnham, McFadden & Co. 
W. H. Gladwin. Samuel M. Mills. 


ALABAMA.—George C. Bennett, Modile ; Daniel Pratt, Prattville. 


CoLorADO.—Larimer County Bank, Fort Collins; F. E. Everett, Golden 
City, (succeeded by First National Bank.) 


CoNNECTICUT.—Franklin G. Guion, Mew Britain. 
GEoRGIA.—Joseph H. Johnson, Griffin. 
ILLiNoIs.—S. P. Smith’s Bank, Sfarta. 


Iowa.—Gilley & Wilkinson, Carroll ; Citizens’ National Bank, Sioux City ; 
J. A. Schmidt & Co., Spencer. 


KEnTucKY.—Bank of América, Zouzsville ; Central Savings Bank, Zouésville ; 
W. J. Bacon & Co., Cadiz; Gorin, Trigg & Co., Glasgow, (succeeded by 
Trigg & Co.); Branch Bank of Louisville, Paducah ; Norton, Wisdom & Co., 
Paducah. 


MARYLAND.—First National Bank, Aznafolis, (removed to Baltimore, MD., 
as the Traders’ National Bank.) 


MINNESOTA.—Merchants’ National Bank, Hastings, (removed to Minne- 
apolis, MINN.) 


MissourRI.—Clerks’ Savings Bank, S¢. Louis, (changed to Security Bank) ; 
Canton Savings Bank, Canton ; Armstrong & Thomson, Gad/atin. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE.—John McDuffee & Co., Rochester, (succeeded by Roches- 
ter National Bank.) 


New York.—Wheeler & Peterson, Farmer Village; Farmers’ National 
Bank, Fort Edward, (name and location changed to North Granville Na- 
tional Bank, North Granville, N. Y.); Rochester Loan & Trust Co., Rochester ; 
Second National Bank, Havana, (name changed to Havana National Bank) ; 
Tillinghast & Co., Zroy; Andrew Alexander, West Troy. 


Ou10.—Scott, Biddle: & Co., Bucyrus, (succeeded by Scott & Adams); 
National Deposit Bank, Zima; Central Bank, Sandusky ; Robertson & Co., 
Sandusky ; Sherrard & Co., Steubenville, (succeeded by Sherrard, Mooney 
& Co.); R. R. McKee & Co., Upper Sandusky. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lloyd & Hopper, Philadelphia, (now W. G. Hopper); 
William Painter & Co., Philadelphia ; Homestead Bank, Allegheny, (removed 
to Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mory, Boyer & Co., Boyerstown ; James Gardner & Son, 
Hollidaysburg, (now Gardner, Morrow & Co.); Speyerer & McDonald, Roch- 
ester; Gaw, Bacon & Co., Philadelphia. 


WEstT Vircinia.—John H. Hoffman & Co., Morgantown, (succeeded by the 
Morgantown Bank.) . 
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National Banks of the City of New York. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ABSTRACT OF REPORTS 


Made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the condition 
of the National banks of the City of New York, at the close of 
business, February 28, 1873, September 12, 1873, and February 


27, 1874. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits 
National bank notes outstanding -.-. 
State bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
Indjvidual deposits 
U. S. deposits 


Deposits of U. S. Disbursing Officers 


Due-to National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers ... 
Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable 


Aggregates 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. S. Bonds to secure circulation... 
U. S. Bonds to secure deposits 

U. S. Bonds on hand 

Stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 
From other National banks. 

From State banks and bankers... 
Real estate, furniture, &c 

CUrrent C2PENEES...< 2. ccccessoscc 
Premiums paid.... 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house... .... 
Bills of other National banks 

Bills of State banks j 
Fractional currency 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

U. S. certificates of deposit 
Three-per-cent. certificates 


Feb. 28,'73. 
50 Banks. 


$ 71,285,000 
21,304,808 .. 


10,233,861 
27,964,671 
147,387 


256,822 .. 
208,639,378 


266,935 


96,424 .- 


74,364,848 
18,307,426 
67,910 
48,479 


$ 432,983,953 


$ 199,071,826 


277,387 
34,358,100 
700,000 
3:747,550 
35 rho? 


13,849,887 .. 


1,971,250 
8,547,345 
1,166,162 
826,717 
1,609,934 
110,965,410 
15550.527 
agbio2 
13,498,549 
24,532,500 
10,890,000 


1,540,000 


Aggregates. ..........-----+- $432,983,953 


Sept. 12,'73. 
48 Banks. 

- $ 70,235,000 
21,923,211 
- 11,210,470 
-- 27,482,342 
ae 146,525 
205,979 
-- 167,512,662 
-- 296,877 


-- 72,257,769 
-- 18,113,050 


as 62,125 


$ 389,486,310 


$ 199,160,887 
-- 182,459 
-- 33,870,100 
x 650,000 
-- 35332,400 
“S 1$1740,705 
+740, 

-- 2,077,286 

8,469,984 
-- 905,622 
-- 766,179 
-- 2,058,769 
-- 67,897,740 
-- 2,617,506 
-- 1,077 
-- 338, 94 
-- 14,5 o 10 
-- 21,468,530 
.. 10,810,000 


$ 389,486,310 


40,297 .. 


Feb. 27, the 
48 Banks. 
- $69,235,000 
-+ 21,937,708 
-- 11,462,2 
-- 27,085,342 


122,835 
- 177,653 
- - 163,184,295 
-- 423,716 
40,057 
-- 78,834,937 
- 25,824,395 


$ 398,328,207 


$ 202,058,582 
- 3 32175 
++ 33,933,100 
-- 650,000 
-- 5,143,850 
-- 5,256,7 

-- 10,194,087 
-- 1,901,120 
-- 8,504,600 
-- 1,134,561 
-- 1,647,482 
-- 1,546,693 
-- 46,387,021 
«+ 4,204,830 
-- 2,340 
-- 271,970 
-- 24,686,460 
-- 26,646,542 
-+ 23,875,000 


$ 398,328,207 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


New York, APRIL 24, 1874. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 4.86 a 4.86% for gold. 


The past month has been one of unusual and profound agitation on the subject of the per- 
manent financial policy of our government. ll transient expedients of amelioration, of which 
there had been an incessant flood since the opening of the present session of Congress were 
laid aside, and public interest was concentrated on ‘* the Senate Currency Bill,” entitled ‘An 
Act to fix the amount of United States notes and the circulation of National banks and for 
other purposes.”’ It seemed to be accepted by the public mind that the passage of this bill, 
and its signature by the President, would fasten upon the country for an indefinite period the 
scheme of irredeemable paper currency; and on the other hand that its defeat would have the 
effect to turn the tace of our government finally towards the resumption of specie payments. 
As we write, at the moment, under the spur of intelligence that the President has returned the 
bill to the Senate, with the reasons for his veto, we are able to announce that this view of the 
case appears to be fully justified. The prompt expressions of gratification that the prow of 
our financial ship is at last turned towards the port of safety, and that its anchors will in due 
time be ‘‘let go” in the harbor of specie redemption, as the President indicates in his message, 
diffuse a feeling of confidence and trust to which we have long been strangers. Whether this 
feeling will be maintained by the more deliberate ‘‘second thought” of the public mind, of 
course, remains to be seen. We firmly believe it will. After the long period of fruitless 
controversy, to which we have been subjected, during which there has been an apparent sus- 
pension of sound common sense as well as of specie payments, it is a most grateful relief to hear 
a definite, and in no small measure an authoritative, announcement from our headquarters of 
Executive power, that ‘‘ promises and pledges” are to be redeemed, and that the time has 
come to set about it in good faith and determined resolution. This is where we now stand. 
The veto message, we apprehend, cuts off any further twaddling about the scores or hundreds 
of half-baked ‘‘ameliorative’’ expedients which, in a double sense, /ée on the tables of Congress, 
and points with steady hand to the adoption of practical means to restore our currency to the 
specie standard. A few notes of the manner in which this point of progress has been reached 
will be useful and instructive for reference hereafter. 


On the evening of March 24th, a public meeting of citizens of New York was held in 
Cooper Institute. to protest against the inflation provided for in the Senate bill referred to. A 
summary of the proceedings is given on page 887 of the present number. 


As a finale to the public proceedings, a petition was drawn up asking the President, in direct 
terms, to place his veto on any bill whatever that might be passed by Congress to authorize 
additional issues of paper money. This petition was signed by 2,500 leading business houses 
in the city of New York; and a meeting was held at the residence of Mr. Cyrus W. Field to 
take action upon it. 

A committee of well-known gentlemen was appointed to take the petition to Washington and 
to present it in person to the President, which was done accordingly, and views interchanged 
between them. 
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The Senate currency bill, which finally passed that body on the 6th of April, will be found 
on page 895 of the present number. 


This bill was passed by the House of Representatives on the 14th of April, by 140 yeas, 102 
nays, and 48 not voting; whence it appears that it did not obtain a positive majority of the 
whole House. It was sent to the President for signature, and the belief was general that he 
would return it approved. There is no doubt that he had been plied by the strongest of party 
considerations to give it his concurrence; but the Senate was surprised by its return on the 
22d of April, with the reasons of his non-concurrence clearly, explicitly and tersely expressed. 
He declares the theory of inflation contained in the bill to be ‘‘a departure from the true prin- 
ciples of finance, National interest, National obligations to creditors, congressional promises, 
party pledges on the part of both political parties and of the personal views and promises made 
by me in every annual message sent to Congress and in each inaugural address.” 


The President quoted a passage from his annual message of December, 1869, in which he 
warned Congress against the evils of irredeemable paper money, and earnestly recommended 
“such legislation as will insure a gradual return to specie payments, and put an immediate 
stop to fluctuations in the value of currency.” He referred also to successive acts of Congress, 
in which the public faith was solemnly pledged ‘‘to make provision, at the earliest practicable 
period, for the redemption of the United States notes in coin.” The whole tone of the veto 
message is a warning to Congress that the executive concurrence will be withheld from every 
financial bill that gives support or countenance to the reign of irredeemable paper currency. 
“7 am not a believer” he says, “in any artificial method of making paper money equal to 
coin.”' 

The following analysis of the vote in the House of Representatives will show where resides 
the dominating influence over the financial legislation of Congress: 

Bank capital Circulation Vote for Vote against Not 

in millions. in millions. inflation. inflation. voting. 
Eastern States 2a 110 sa I ee 23 as 4 
Middle States a 125 aa 15 re 45 5a 14 


235 vs 16 ne 68 Fes 18 
Western & Southern States ne 113 a 120 re 34 £3 32 


348 os 136 ve 102 oe 50 


A significant observation is provoked by this analysis, viz: that our National financial policy 
is determined, essentially, by the popular suffrage of that section of country which has been 
least enlightened by theoretical study of the subject, and where there is least practical acquaint- 
ance with the ways and means of commerce. Another observation scarcely less striking is sug- 
gested by a comparison of the figures which indicate the relative magnitude and consequence 
of the interests involved. But for the interposition of the President’s veto, every shape of dis- 
aster and ruin, which history proves to be inseparable from a system of purely conventional 
money intrinsically valueless, must have been precipitated with all the force and prestige of our 
united bank capital of 493 million dollars! 

Thanks to President Grant, the threatened calamity has been averted. 

An extraordinary force of public opinion was brought to bear on the President while he held 
the Senate bill under consideration. . Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade, and other 
bodies in most of our chief cities, sent forward something in the shape of protest, remonstrance 
or recommendation. Among the most timely and vigorous messages of this kind with which 
the President was favored, was that of Governor Dix, of New York, who sent a communication 
to the legislature, in which, after descanting on the evils of a depreciated currency, he said: 
‘I recommend such an expression on your part as may comport with the dignity of the legis- 
lature and as you may deem due to the interests of your constituents. I am not without hope 
that a timely declaration of your views, to be presented to Congress through the senators and 
representatives from this State, may arrest the torrent of disgrace and disaster with which the 
country is threatened from this source. If your protests and warnings are unheeded you will 
have the consolation of reflecting, when the evil comes upon us, that no effort on your part has 
been spared to avert it.” 

The legislature adopted the following among other resolutions, and ordered copies to be trans- 
mitted to the President and our members of Congress: 
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Resolved, That our senators and representatives in Congress be and they are hereby re- 
quested to resist, by all efforts in their power, any inflation of the currency through the further 
issue of circulating notes by the Government or by National banks, and that they be and are 
hereby requested respectively to promote by all proper measures an early return to specie 
payments. 

The annual report of the New York State Bank Superintendent will have some points of 
unusual interest, especially in relation to the effect of the panic on the Savings banks. The 
following extracts are in anticipation of its publication. 

The whole number of Savings banks in the State is 155, of which five went into operation 
under charters granted by the Legislature of 1872-3. The amount of deposits on January 1, 
1874, was $ 258,520,085, showing an increase of only $233,000 from Jan. 1, 1873. The yearly 
increase since 1867 has averaged about 20 millions. The steady, continuous growth of this inter- 
est has been remarkable. Only once in 16 years has there been a falling off, viz., from Jan. 1, 
1861, to Jan. 1, 1862, when the deposits decreased under the pressure of the war nearly three 
and a-half million dollars, The total resources of the banks amount to 307 millions, being a mar- 
gin of 22 millions above the deposits. Of the whole number 155, seventy-one are in the three 
counties, New York, Kings and Westchester. 


The New York Zvening Post of April 23d, says of the Stock Market: 


A day of greater depression without panic, has hardly ever been known at the Stock Ex- 
change. Prices have had very few rallies, and the decline has been large, many stocks being 
as low as before inflation was talked of, and some of them nearly down to the figures made 
during the height of the panic and when the Stock Exchange was closed. 


The loans of the N. Y. City banks, have increased during the month ending April 2oth, a 
little more than seven millions, and the reserve has fallen off five millions. There has been no 


other change worth noting. 
Legal Weekly 


1867. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Clearings. 
$ 257,852,460 .$ 12,794,892 .$65,026,121 . $32,762,779 .$ 202,533,564 -$ 466,987,787 
249,741,297 .. 12,724,614 .. 62,111,201 .. 34,134,391 .. 187,070,786 .. 483,266,304 
259,090,057 .. 20,736,122 .. 48,896,421 .. 34,379,609 .. 180,490,445 .- 585,304,799 
250,406,387 .. 31,166,908 .. 45,034,608 .. 34,150,887 .. 179,129.394 .- 399,355,375 
276,496,503 .. 31,611.330 .. 56,815,254 .. 33,070,365 .. 219,083,428 .. 562,736,404 
263,417,418 .. 20,028,846 .. 45,245,358 .. 32,153,514 .. 188,238,995 .. 467,692,982 
296.237,959 -- 16,526,451 .. 71,348,828 .. 30,494,457 -- 243,308,693 .. 561,366,458 
270,534,000 .. 25,049,500 .. 40,282,800 .. 28,542,800 .. 200,409,800 .. 561,802,964 
289,002,800 .. 22,795,500 .. 54,951,400 .. 27,416,100 .. 232,387,900 .. 485,973,837 
277,720,900 .. 19,478,100 .. 41,165,400 .. 27,613,800 .. 203,808,100 .. 642,834,841 
273,534,000 .. 15,664,400 .. 34,940,500 .. 27,715,800 .. 187,687,000 .. 780,498,463 
286,905,800 .. 33,551,400 .. 48,168,000 .. 27,276,200 .. 232,369,400 .. 478,571,386 
288,883,000 .. 23,095,200 .. 44,729,300 .. 27,281,900 .. 220,390,300 .. 447,799,948 


Ten weeks’ intermission to Bank Reports. 


252,373,500 .. 21,158,600 .. 38,214,000 .. 27,186,100 .. 182,015,300 .. 419,721,752 
261,135,400 .. 28,395,600 .. 46,458,100 .. 27,186,300 .. 205,399,500 .. 361,517,913 
269,995,800 .. 33,342,100 .. 58,877,700 .. 26,898,800 .. 233,119,800 .. 422,936,392 
282,555,700 .. 26,488,300 .. 61,915,000 .. 26,775,100 .. 239,864,300 .. 333,261,105 
286,177,500 .. 25,439,300 .. 60,585,100 .. 26,726,400 .. 239,730,900 .. 444,832,108 
291,113,700 .. 24,045,600 .. 56,983,100 .. 26,804,600 .. 237,491,400 .. 431,323,311 
293,666,300 .. 23,835,400 .. 55,573,800 .. 26,797,800 .. 238,691,700 .. 427,751,038 
293,464,700 .. 23,213,600 .. 55,163,900 .. 26,840,300 .. 238,838,900 .. 500,297,393 


The rates for gold have ranged from 112.25 to 114 during the month, the latter quotation 
being distinctly marked as the effect on the market, of the passage of the senate currency bill. 


The loan rates have been very easy during the past month, ranging as low as 3 per cent., 
while bank rates are maintained at or near the legal limit of 7 per cent. There is really no 
significance whatever in the street quotations, beyond the street itself. For commercial busi- 
ness, the bank rates remain undisturbed, while for stock operations they are nominal. A heavy 
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banking house or a bank, finds at 2 Pp. M. that it has on hand a surplus of a million, more or 
less, and rather than lose the interest for a day, it loans at any rate that is offered. A mer- 
chant never borrows on such terms. 


The banks of Philadelphia show little change from week to week. There has been a loss of 
reserve of one million since last month. With this exception there is nothing worthy of special 
remark. 


Loans, Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 


- 4, 1868...$ 52,002,304 .... $235,912 ....$ 16,782,432 ....$ 10,639,000 ....$ 36,621,274 
4, 1869... 50,716,999 .... 252,483 .... 13,210,397 ..-- 10,593,719 .... 38,121,023 
3, 1870... 51,662,662 .... 1,290,096 .... 12,670,198 .... 10,568,681 .... 38,890,007 
2, 1871... 51,861,827 .... 1,071,528 .... 12,653,166 .... 10,813,212 .... 38,660,403 
1, 1872... §5,632,723 .... i 585 .... 11,228,988 .... 11,348,851 .... 42,049,757 

“© 2. 59,659,324 .... 228,338 .... 13,952,002 .... 11,345,868 .... 50,021,793 
1873..- 55,370,01r .. 424,458 .... 10,576,155 .... 11,331,579 «--- 40,861,114 
Fee §$7:062,437 200 352,775 -+-+ 10,590,532 «--- 1%,370,253 .... 42,220,453 
57:075,617 .... 130,936 .... 9,663,471 «.... 11,475,119 «.... 40,124,310 
60,480,403 .... 322,626 .. 14,513,757 «+++ 11,431,847 «-.. 48,200,545 
59,317,093 .... 208,580 .... 13,348,119 .... 11,454,680 .... 45,089,892 
58,194,000 .... 959,000 .... 14,741,000 .... 11,519,000 .... 45,847,000 
575772;523  -+++ 1,173,796 .... 15,353,572 ---- 11,481,558 .... 48,378,204 
57,170,073 .... 1,002,109 .... 17,530,254 «..-- 11,450,353 ---- 48,618,062 
57,021,443 -+-+ 736,417 ..-- 17)372;230 --++ 11,449,506 .... 47,131,169 
59,374,945 --+- 617,500 .... 17,139,983 .-.. 11,498,284 .... 47,841,126 
60,298,626 .... 551,936 .... 15,528,478 .... %,522,12t .... 47,411,234 
60,229,606 .... 526,618 .... 15,809,219 .... 11,489,866 .... 48,101,337 
60,008,777. .... 548,208 .... 16,164,714 .... 11,509,989 .... 47,615,243 


The returns below of the Boston banks show an increase in deposits. The fifty-one banks 
have a combined capital of $ 50,040,000. 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 
Jan. 6, 1868 $94,969,249 «- ae 1,466,246 .. $15,543,169 .. $24,626,559 .. $40,856,022 
Jan. 4, 1869 98,423,644 - 2,203,401 ... 12,938,342 ... 25,151,340 ... 37,538,767 
Jan. 3, 1870 105,985,214 ... 3,765,347 --- 11,374,559 --- 25,280,893 ... 40,007,225 
Jan. 2, 1871....+ 111,190,173 ... 2,484,536 ... 12,872,917 ... 24,662,209 ... 46,927,971 
119,152,159 «-- 1,441,500 ... 13,117,482 . . 24,816,012 ... 50,693,067 
115,878,481 ... 4,469,483 ... 9,602,748 ... 25,715,976 ... 46,994,488 
112,164,800 ... 2,740,100 «2. 9,471,800 ... 24,877,000 ... 48,875,500 


The deposits after this date include the amount due to other banks, 


122,872,700 ... 2,075,400 ... 11,122,500 ... 25,614,400 ... 74,113,500 
922,600 ... 8,939,300 ... 25,519,400 ... 64,623,200 

122,947,000 ... 1,935,400 ... 11,267,600 ... 25,487,700 ... 73,218,900 
123,417,600 ... 1,121,500 ... 10,733,200 ... 25,490,200 ... 68,625,500 
119,788,400 ... 1,849,400 9,045,400 ... 26,139,100 + 59,399.200 
124,287,100 3,513,800 ... 10,466,300 ... 25,791.600 ... 70,219,200 
125,276,300 ... 4,244,300 ... 11,244,400 ... 26,641,900 ... 73,374,100 

+++ 126,491,900 . 3,481,600 ... 10,904,000 ... 25,567,600 ... 75,969,000 
«+ 126,639,900 ... 2,775,500 ... 11,131,200 ... 25,413,800 ... 76,458,000 
sss 39123,600 ... 10,564,100 ... 25,460,300 ... 79,330,200 

«++ 2,874,600 ... 9,811,100 ... 25,490,300 ... 79,371,200 

126,967,900 ... 3,016,900 ... 9,755,200 ... 25,524,000 ... 78,197,200 


Rumors of the retirement of Mr. Richardson from the Treasury Department, continue to be 
circulated, but as yet with no definite authority. There appears to be an accumulative opinion 
that he will go, or must go, and a kind of compulsory sentiment is created, that no man of 
ordinary nerve could calmly bear. The last ov dit is, that he is to be transferred to a foreign 
mission, and that the Senate is in the temper which will closely scrutinize a new man, This is 
right, but it would be still better, if we could have a proper board of scrutiny to cross-examine 
the Senate. 
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Foreign exchange is held at higher rates than iu March. Leading bankers ask $ 4.86% for 
60 days’ sterling bills, and $4.8934 at short sight. We quote: Bills at 60 days on London, 
4-83 @ 4.85 for commercial; 4.8534 @ 4.86% for bankers’; do. at short sight, 4.8834 @ 4.8934; 
cable transfers on London, $4.90 a $ 4.90%; Paris at 60 days, 5.23% @ 5.17%; do. at short 
sight, 5.13% a 5.12%; Antwerp, 5.23% @ 5.183; Swiss, 5.2334 @ 5.183%; Hamburg and Bremen, 
4 Reichsmark, 94% @ 9554; Amsterdam, 40% a 40%; Franktort, 40% @ 41%; Prussian thalers, 
71a71%. We annex comparative rates for four months: 


Sixty days Bills. Fan. 21. Feb. 24. Mar. 24. April 24. 
On London, bankers’.... 4.82 @4.83 .. 4.82 @ 4.8314... 4.84 @4.85 .. 4.85% a 4.86% 

- commercial.. 4.80 @4.82 .. 4.84 @4.85 .. 4.82 @4.83 ... 4.83 @4.85 
Paris, francs, p. dollar.... 5.274% @ 5.21% .. 5.23%2@5.17% .. 5.23% 45.18% .. 5.23% 45.178 
Amsterdam, p. guilder... 4o%a 40%... 40@a 4r .. 40% @ 40%... 40% 2 40% 
Frankfort, p. florin 41%a 41%... 4oK%a 4r%.. 4golea gr .. 40%a 41% 
Hamburg, p. 4 R’mark... 95 @ 95M -- 95 @ 95%-- 95 @ 95% -- 94482 95% 
Prussian thalers 2 a@2mnh.. wha 72 «. WHA WH... WW @2 WH 


The Bank of France is increasing its reserve of coin, with great diligence and success, being 
determined that specie payment shall be resumed in full with as little delay as possible. This 
may be in memory of the old Napoleon, who said once gravely, to his astonished auditors ; 
**Gentlemen, in order to finish a thing you must commence it.” Messrs. Congressmen, do 


you understand this sort of logic? 


DEATHS. 


In NorTHAMPTON, Mass., on Sunday, March 1sth, aged ninety-four years, ELIPHALET 
Wituiams, President of the NorTHAMPTON NATIONAL BANK. 


In New Brunswick, N. J., Joun B. Hitt, President of the NationaL BANK oF NEw 
Jersey, at that place. 

In Batu, Steusen County, N. Y., February 24th, aged seventy-six years, CoNnsTANT 
Cook, banker, of that place. 

In Bayonne, New Jersey, February 27th, of paralysis, Moses D. BRAMHALL, formerly 
President of the Mecnanics & Travers’ Bank, Jersey City. 


In Boston, Sunday, March 29th, aged seventy-three years, BENJAMIN TyLER REED, formerly 
President of the SHawmuT NaTIoNnAaL Bank of that city. 


In Dern, N. Y., on Thursday, February 26th, CHARLES Marvine, President of the Deta- 
waRE Nationat Bank, of Delhi, Delaware County, N. Y. 

At Cuurcn Hitt, O., suddenly, on Friday, April 3d, of apoplexy, aged sixty-nine years, R. 
H. WALKER, President of Girrarp Savincs Bank, Girard, O., and senior member of the bank- 
ing house of WaLKER, Lestie & Co., Church Hill. 





